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Tis rare Perique, 






that so perfects 


Three Nuns 


As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
Aloat lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 


reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 





the discs you'll remember the dark centres—the 











black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
= = Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 


shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 
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in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 
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tobacco be successfully grown. . 
Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 
did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 


<— Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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MORE TRIVIA 





HE Chancellor’s economy measures are, of course, dis- 

appointing. They will give some small relief to the 

Exchequer this year, but they do not go further than that. 
They make virtually no contribution to the real problems of 
stopping inflation, expanding production, or increasing our 
supplies of capital for investment. Most of the cuts in defence 
spending take the form of running down stocks or slowing 
down deliveries of weapons to the Services. But there is as yet 
no sign of a revision of the whule defence programme. Perhaps 
that will come in time. 

For the rest, the economies are the familiar mixture of pain- 
less and almost pointless trivialities to which the Government 
must always resort until it finds sufficient courage to make the 
major changes in policy which would produce real economies. 
Amongst these miscellaneous cuts it is astonishing to note that 
the Government has chosen the eve of the Commonwealth 
Conference to announce some cheeseparing of Commonwealth 
development schemes. Altogether these amount to less than 
£2 million, which is a negligible saving of money. Our already 
derisory contribution to the Colombo plan is to be cut by 
£80,000. All this will only confirm the impression formed by 
many of the leaders of Commonwealth countries now in 
London that Britain’s traditional role as the source of funds 
for development belongs to history. If this were true it would 
be difficult to see how much longer the sterling area system 
could hold together. It is just this lack of capital which makes 
Russian penetration of the underdeveloped countries a possi- 
bility. It is not so much the strength of the East as the weakness 
of the West which may lead to a change in the balance of power 


HAVING IT 


AS ORDING to Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, the Labour Party’s 
new housing plan is ‘the most exciting thing that has 
happened in home politics since 1945.’ Has the decade really 
been so dull? But it is difficult to reject this document out of 
hand, because some of the wares it is offering on doctrinaire 
grounds may in time have to be accepted from economic neces- 
sity—should the Government fail to come forward with a work- 
able plan of its own. If Conservatives dare not, and Socialists 
will not, allow the right of the entrepreneur to make money out 
of house-ownership, then some form of nationalisation is in- 
evitable; and it could be argued that Labour’s plan is as simple 
a solution as any. 

Still, there should be no illusions. Homes for the Future tries 
to have it both ways. Housing, the compilers insist, is a social 
Service, like health; but the process of transferring it from 
private to public enterprise is to cost nothing. In theory, of 
course, the value of houses taken over will be that of the 
property as an investment: so that ‘the actuai operation involv- 
ing the acquisition of these houses as distinct from their 
improvement will be self-financing.’ In practice it will be 


in the Middle East and in Asia. That is why the present 
attempts of the Government to put the British economy on to 
an even keel look so puny. 

Sooner or later we shall have to do something to tip the 
balance away from spending on consumption towards saving 
for funds to invest here and in the Commonwealth. This means 
that the Government will have to range much more widely over 
its spending in a search for economies. In the face of Russian 
economic imperialism, surely there is much to be said for 
looking more critically at the whole field of social service and 
the complicated arrangements for supporting the agricultural 
interests. This is where the economies must eventually be made 
and it is disappointing, for example, that the Chancellor does 
not appear even to have considered raising the national insur- 
ance contributions as a first step. This suggestion, first put 
forward in the Coalition White Paper on Employment, is now 
gaining a good deal of fresh support. It would make a more 
useful contribution to stopping inflation than the extraordinary 
manceuvres now taking place in the meeting between the 
leaders of the nationalised industries and the Government, 
which seem designed merely to pass on larger deficits from the 
nationalised sector to the Treasury for the latter to finance by 
the time-honoured method of printing notes, or Treasury bills. 

There is still all too little indication that the Government is 
aware of the size of the problems it will have to face. It can still 
deceive itself into thinking that we can stop inflation by putting 
a duty on perry, and prepare ourselves for the rigours of com- 
petitive co-existence by adding a penny to the cost of school 
meals. 


BOTH WAYS 


nothing of the kind. In the first place, anybody who is offered 
(as the plan promises) a choice between being compensated 
with a lump sum or an annuity will, in an inflationary world, 
opt for the lump sum—if he has any sense: though it could 
be argued that if he had any sense he would long since have 
ceased to be a landlord. The consequent demand by the local 
authorities for money for these cash payments will come on 
top of their other requirements, or cut across them; not a happy 
prospect. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that the local authorities 
will have the courage to exact the full economic rents needed 
to cover the cost of these transactions. In fact the Labour plan 
actively encourages the local authorities not to be swayed by 
what were once termed economic considerations; but rather 
to concentrate on providing accommodation at prices which 
families can ‘reasonably’ afford. ‘Reasonably’ in this context 
has come to mean that the level of rents is dictated by what is 
politically expedient; and that every effort is made by the local 
authorities to indulge in load-shedding at the expense of the 
ratepayer. Giving local authorities monopoly power over hous- 
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ing. too. conjures up a prospect of unlimited opportunities for 
incompetence, and far from limited opportunities for petty 
tyranny—and for corruption. 

In the circumstances, the Government should have little 
difficulty in producing a more attractive plan for housing when 
Parliament reassembles in the autumn, provided that it takes 
its courage into its hands and produces a garment designed for 
wear rather than for show. Whatever it does is going to be 
unpopular; so it might as well make up its mind to be unpopu- 
lar in a good cause. 


OFF THE STREETS 


R FCENT gangster activity in London has been alarming, and 
it culminated this week in murder. Gangs thrive on two 
things—betting and prostitution, The Government is going to 
bring in a betting Bill. What about prostitution? The problem 
is of course essentially insoluble; at least it has never been 
solved, and it would be rather surprising if the Home Office 
succeeded where everybody else has failed. It is impossible to 
stamp out prostitution without employing undesirable methods; 
and even if it were possible, it is far from certain that the 
objective itself is wholly desirable. 

Broadly there are two approaches. Prostitution may be 
legalised, in which case it can be controlled, or it may be 
made illegal, in which case it can be curbed. Legalisation means 
that prostitutes can to a large extent be kept off the streets and 
confined to brothels. It also means that people other than the 
prostitutes themselves will make a great deal of money, but 
this evil can be dealt with by heavy taxation. If prostitution is 
illegal, brothels can be prevented, and while there will always 
be men living on the immoral earnings of women, large-scale 
vice empires can be smashed. Street-women under this approach 
can only be dealt with by making the trade economically 
unattractive. 

The trial last week in Belgium of men charged with procuring 
women there for the purposes of prostitution in England 
rather than in Belgium merely confirms what has long been 
plain to anybody living in London and other large cities—that 
something is seriously wrong with our handling of the problem. 
rhis country has in fact managed to combine all the disadvan- 
tages of both approaches and the advantages of neither. In 
practice prostitution is legalised, but it is not controlled. In 
theory it is illegal, but it is not curbed. The streets are littered 
with prostitutes—to the dismay of residents and overseas 
visitors—and there are also brothels. Large fortunes are made 
by vice operators as well as by prostitutes themselves. 

This state of affairs is the fault not of the police but of the 
law. The police arrest each prostitute regularly once a fortnight. 
She pleads guilty to importuning to the ‘annoyance’ of 
passers-by and she is then fined the maximum of £2. Four 
criticisms can be made of this procedure. Firstly, it is unedifying 
to see policemen hanging about waiting to arrest a prostitute 
whose name has round on the roster, while other 
prostitutes may flaunt themselves in full view of the police quite 
safe from arrest as it is not their turn. Secondly, the ‘annoyance’ 
part of the charge is a legal fiction. Thirdly, the penalty is 
patently inadequate. Fourthly, the whole ritual is pointless and 
makes a mockery of the law. The law is no more effective in 
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SUMMER NUMBER 


Next week’s Summer Books Number will contain articles and 
reviews by Kingsley Amis, Geoffrey Barraclough, Charles 
Curran, Glyn Daniel. Oliver Edwards, J. Grimond, MP, 
Christopher Hollis, Michael Oakeshott, Peter Quennell, Richard 
H. Rovere, John Strachey, MP, and others. 
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dealing with brothels and brothel-keepers. The recent cases of 
R. v. Silver and Strother v. Fox showed that there is nothing 
to stop landlords letting premises for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion, and provided they make each prostitute’s flat ‘a separate 
dwelling,’ they can have any number of prostitutes in the same 
building without being found guilty of keeping a brothel. 

What is to be done? Although the Government has moved 
into the gambling business, it may perhaps be taken for granted 
that whatever its need for money it will not set up as a brothel- 
keeper. Nor will it legalise the trade. The only alternative left 
to it therefore is to cut down the incidence of prostitution by 
legislation. The maximum penalty should be raised at least 
to £10 and the ‘annoyance’ part of the charge should be 
abolished. If these two things were done, the police could tear 
up their roster, and arrest prostitutes much more often than 
once a fortnight. This would of course mean that prostitutes 
could give up pleading guilty and the Magistrates’ Courts 
would for a time be choked with cases. But once the ‘annoyance’ 
fiction was abolished, the charges would be easy to prove, even 
though there was a plea of not guilty (plain-clothes men rather 
than uniformed police would have to be used for the arrests); 
and the choking of the Courts would not last long, since with 
the increase in the amount and the frequency of the fines many 
prostitutes would be driven out of business. Only the most 
successful would remain. During this period when the Magis- 
trates’ Courts were working to capacity it might help if they 
sat in the evening, since attendance at that time would be more 
than an inconvenience to prostitutes. 

The brothel problem is much easier. The addition of the 
words ‘or for the purposes of habitual prostitution’ to sub- 
section 3 of section 13 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, and an increase in the maximum penalty would put a stop 
to vice landlordism. As the Departmental Committee on 
Prostitution will shortly report, the Government has an excuse 
for not dealing immediately with the problem as a whole, but 
there is no reason why it should not immediately reform the 
law relating to landlords. Indeed it is hard to see why it has not 
done so already. 


CAPRICORN CONVENTION 
By a Correspondent 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 

HE situation at the Capricorn convention in Salima, 

jp the shores of Lake Nyasa, was summed up by a 

snatch of conversation overheard in the bar. ‘How odd 

it will seem,’ said a white delegate, ‘when we are back in 

civilisation and can’t have a drink together.’ ‘Civilisation?’ 

said the black delegate. ‘Well, in the meantime, let me get you 
another beer.’ 

The convention proper opened in the bwalo—an open-sided 
shelter of peeled log beams and grass thatch, with trees growing 
through the roof—on a high note, with ‘keynote speeches’ 
from leading members of the society underlining a remarkable 
blending of idealism and realism. Mrs. Susan Wood, wife of 
the chairman of the Kenya branch, spoke first as ‘the third 
generation of my family to live and work in Africa.’ Her speech 
was pitched on hopes and aspirations rather than on fears. 
but she sounded a warning note to which the most extreme 
of South African Nationalists would do well to give heed: 
‘Fears are driving us to live outside our ethic. Our domination 
in the past was derived largely from circumstances. When the 
European came to Africa it was inevitable that he took the 
lead as he had the experience of the wide issues of life that was 
needed in a country as yet untouched by the growth of modern 
civilisation. We are inclined, now that the circumstances which 
require our domination are decreasing, to rely, not on moral 
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stature. nor on winning the consent of the governed, but on a 
police force. We are a people nurtured in the democratic 
tradition; it is built into our history. If we were to forsake 
this tradition and say, “Thus far and no farther,” what strength 
other than force would give us a place in Africa? What hope 
have we aS a small minority dependent on force should we 
forsake the moral background from which men should derive 
leadership?’ 

Mr. Herbert Chitepo, the first African to become a member 
of the Rhodesian Bar, emphasised the same point in saying 
that because of the continual refusal of Europeans to accord 
Africans ‘the dignity, freedom and security which is the right 
of every human being,’ new African organisations were arising 
which sought the removal of Europeans. Time was short, he 
suid, and ‘this is not only a unique opportunity for Africa— 
it is also the last, for if we cannot succeed together, Africans 
will be driven to adopt open racialist nationalism.’ 

Mr. Laurens van der Post, the South African author and 
explorer and a longstanding member of the Society, said in a 
speech (it was read because he was unable to be present): 
‘Here for the first time we have a movement dedicated to a 
concept which is concerned no longer with these crippling and 
paralytic preoccupations with race, but is concerned only with 
the maintenance and the advancement of fundamental human 
values. That is the essence for me of the Capricorn idea.’ 

Three days was all too short a time. There was a good deal 
of debate, some of it quite lively, and only darkness stopped 
the proceedings each day—leaving sub-committees to complete 
their homework by lantern light. To have brought together 
in such a conference 150 responsible representatives of all 
races from the five territories was in itself a major achievement, 
probably well worth the eight years of hard work that preceded 
it. Even a couple of years ago, the most liberal and 
benevolent observers would have hesitated to believe that those 
representatives would unanimously agree on a_ binding 
contract that not only lays down principles and desiderata 
but goes into considerable detail as to how they are to be 
achieved, and grasps firmly the prickliest nettles of race 
relations in Africa—the franchise, labour relations, land 
reform, education and immigration. 

In these fields, as in every facet of life, the Society has the 
same ultimate ideal—to eliminate discrimination based on 
colour and race. But though it stresses the urgent need for 
formulating and accepting a common policy, and giving active 
proofs of a sincere intention to implement it, it recognises that 
this process cannot be unduly hurried and that in different 
fields it must proceed at different rates. There seems little 
reason, for example, why steps to design a franchise based on 
common qualifications of civilisation should not start in time 
for the next general elections in the various territories. In 
other fields. untimely attempts to introduce principles of 
equality would have an unfair and detrimental effect mainly 
on the interests of the Africans. In the labour field, ‘equal pay 
for equal work’ is already employed by the European trade 
unions as an effective bar to African advancement. If all land 
in the territories were suddenly thrown open to free purchase, 
this would have a disastrous effect on native agricultural 
conomy without permitting the African, in practice, to buy 
a single acre of “European land.” 

lhe convention, as Colonel Stirling said, was not the end 
of the Capricorn Society's work, but its beginning. It will 
not itself enter the political field, but will, rather, recruit sup- 


porters and seek by sheer weight of public opinion, combined - 


with moral force, to make major political parties adopt the 
principles and policy of the Society. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE sites ail 
ANY odd things have gone on at hearings of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, but 
the announcement the other day, during a short recess, 
of the betrothal of Miss Marilyn Monroe to Arthur Miller, 
a playwright of the radical persuasion, was by far the 
oddest. It was more than odd, it was symbolic, portentous, 
rich in paradoxes and fulfilments. And of course it was, as it 
should have been, full of good theatre. What a backdrop! 
What timing! What a way to steal a scene! Mr. Miller was 
in hot water with the committee. As he freely admitted, he 
had given himself to many Communist enterprises in the 
Thirties and Forties, and now he was refusing to make full 
disclosure to the committee. In the normal course of events 
there would have been headlines of moderate size putting 
Mr. Miller in a rather unfavourable light: not giant headlines 
because this sort of thing has become too routine to warrant 
them, but nevertheless headlines of a certain prominence. But 
Mr. Miller turned the tables. He went out into the hallway 
and told the reporters that he wished to clear up all this 
unpleasantness because he is booking passage for himself and 
Miss Monroe, as Mr. and Mrs. Miller, to England, where she 
is to make a picture and he has business of his own. They are 
to be wed ‘before July 13.’ 

That was the news. There were headlines, enormous ones, 
but they were not about un-American activities. They were 
about the supremely American activity of marrying Marilyn 
Monroe, recently characterised in the Saturday Evening Post, 
founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, who would have liked 
her, as a ‘sex trap.’ (Of the papers I have seen, only the New 
York Times, which abhors witch-hunting, put first things last 
and headlined its story ‘Arthur Miller Admits Helping 
Communist-Front Groups in “40s.” This was reassuring.) 
There can be little doubt that if the average American were 
asked today what he thought of Arthur Miller he would 
respond not with a denunciation but with a wink. (A few days 
ago he would have responded with neither, since he had never 
heard of Arthur Miller.) Asked to consider Mr. Miller's 
politics rather than his domestic arrangements, he would be 
likely to say, ‘Who cares?’ or ‘I don’t get it.’ 

Mr. Miller’s troubles are not quite over. Representative 
Francis Walters, the chairman of the committee, is a poor 
loser. Also, he is no fool. He knows qujte a bit about table- 
turning and headline-stealing himself. He has announced 
that he will move to have Mr. Miller cited for contempt of 
Congress. It is probably just talk. There are a lot more threats 
of citation than there are actual citations, and besides the 
courts aren’t very sympathetic to these proceedings nowadays. 
Most of them get thrown out at an early stage. The feeling 
seems to be that Congress has at times earned a certain amount 
of contempt. Though one does not wish Mr. Miller any bad 
luck now that he has had such good luck, it would be interesting 
and instructive to see what would happen if the public were 
to be torn between Congress in all its dignity and Miss Monroe 
in all hers. 

There have been other developments of importance here. 
but nothing really in a class with Miss Monroe's engagement. 


. - EN < | 2 ~-ENCE 

GREEN TURF INTELLIGENCE 
BRIAN Hewson, the Mitcham tailor, won one of the most dramatic 
miles of all time when he ran the pride of Ireland, Ronnie Delaney, 

deep into the green turf of the Lansdowne Road Stadium tonight. 
Daily Express, June 26 

Footnote : A photo finish showed Delaney was the winner. 

Daily Express, June 26. 
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Portrait of the Week 


, iter from Tonbridge tremor, or from other causes, 
the Government has at last been galvanised into activity, 
and the boards of the nationalised industries have hastened 
to announce a price freeze before one might be imposed on 
them: first electricity; then coal; now gas and transport— 
the Postmaster-General, answering a question in the House 
of Commons, announced that Post Office charges would not 
be increased this year. The irrepressible Mr. George Schwartz 
has unkindly compared this process to ‘a device to stop the 
bathwater overflowing without turning off the tap.’ 

Meanwhile, Ministers—Sir Anthony Eden in Warwick, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan in Leeds—were engaged in trying to explain 
to disgruntled middle-class audiences what the Government 
proposes to do for them: Sir Anthony insisting that financial 
stability must be secured first; Mr. Macmillan rejecting the idea 
of any reimposition of controls. But the prospects of industry 
being able to hold the new defence line, created by the action 
of the nationalised industries, appeared slim. The motor 
companies and the trade unions are still at loggerheads—the 
BMC at Birmingham has announced that 6,000 of its 
55,000 employees are to be dismissed as redundant, and 
the Standard Motor Co. have withdrawn their offer to consider 
the extension of the short-time working, saying that they 
would not negotiate under duress. Shipbuilding employers 
rejected their unions’ claims for a 40-hour working week and 
higher holiday pay; and the dispute in the steel industry 
over differentials threatened to go the way of the rail dispute 
last year, with its ugly inter-union squabbling. The 
announcement of the Government’s first economies—an 
interim list of savings amounting to £76 million a year— 
did little to counteract the prevailing economic uncertainty, 
particularly as the were achieved partly by 
slowing-down processes, which so often means refusing to pay 
for the stitch in time; and partly by lopping off marginal expen- 
diture, which so often means clinging to old methods rather 
than bearing the cost of initiating more efficient new methods. 

Ministers, however, had the Commonwealth talks to distract 
their attention from gloomy economic affairs. Some practical 
problems are there to be settled (the future of the Ceylon 
bases, for example) and there is a need for much general 
formulating of policies—or at least of the loose agreements 
from which policies can grow. 

Abroad, the Khrushchev speech continued to preoccupy 
Communists and fellow-travellers. Signor Togliatti’s pro- 
nouncement of a few days ago was quickly capped by Signor 
Nenni, who has lumped Stalin. Khrushchev and Togliatti to- 
gether in a comprehensive indictment of the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party. M. Mollet took advantage of the relative lull 
in France caused by the bewilderment of the French Com- 
munists, and the reluctance of the French Right to commit 
themselves to replacing him at the moment, to secure a couple 
more substantial votes of confidence. In the Middle East, 
Colonel Nasser coasted into the Presidency of Egypt with a 
98 per cent. majority; his Revolutionary Council, taking 
courage from the manifestation of popular feeling. dissolved 
itself in preparation for elections in the autumn. No very clear 
result was obtained from the Iceland elections, the first which 
had ever been followed with any interest by the outside world, 
owing to their possible implications for NATO. What their 
effect will be remains obscure, as the election had the un- 
satisfactory result of showing an increased vote for the Govern- 
ment, but a loss for it of two seats in the Legislature. 

In London, gang warfare progressed from mutilation to 
murder. Senator Joe McCarthy returned to his old form in 
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Washington with the assertion that Mr. Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, might not be a 
Communist ‘but there is something radically wrong with him,’ 
Tinned beer came on sale in London. England were well beaten 
in the Test at Lord’s, and finished fourth in the Canada Cup at 
Wentworth. The hygiene code was amended to allow a 
reprieve for the shrimp-shelling, prawn-peeling, and onion- 
pickling industries, threatened with dislocation by the new 
regulations; the Food Standards Committee, as if in revenge, 
called on the Government to lay down new standards for 
sausages. And twelve thousand French school children who 
failed an examination were given another chance, because one 
of the questions was considered unfair. The question related 
that André Gide as a boy had let his fingernail grow for a year, 
to extract a marble from a hole in the pantry door; but when 
his nail was long enough he had lost interest in the marble. 
Why? 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


jp Sunday Times this week carried a leading article on 
the middle-class protest. At the foot appeared the weekly 
text, which appeared to have been chosen with delicious 
irony. It was from Isaiah i, 19, and read: ‘If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.” Mr. Macmillan 
himself, though his prose style often rivals that of the Author- 
ised Version, could not have put it better. It is, of course, not 
only in the Sunday Times that the middle class has found voice 
in the past fortnight. Ever since the Tonbridge result, which 
fell like manna into the laps of depressed leader-writers, men 
and women on salaries, men and women on fixed incomes, 
men and women earning anything from £1,000 to £3,000 a year, 
have been addressing indignant letters to editors of all the best 
papers, which apparently they can still afford to buy. Tonbridge 
will soon be as famous as Tonypandy, and with even less 
reason. The simple truth is that far too much has been read 
into the Tonbridge result. Every now and then a by-election 
will produce an unexpected result: the swing in the country 
as a whole may be exaggerated or it may be reversed, but 
whatever happens seems to happen for no clear reason. Imme- 
diately political observers start creating a reason, for the one 
thing that they cannot bear to say is that there is no reason, or 
at least none that is of any significance. 

One fact which seems to have escaped a lot of commentators 
is that there are just not that number of middle-class voters, 
even in Tonbridge, unless middle class is defined so widely 
that it has no political significance. Even more certainly there 
are not that number of middle-class voters who are affected by 
the kind of factors which seem to oppress the correspondents 
to the Sunday Times. Of course, Tonbridge is a dormitory 
area, and a prosperous one at that, but that does not mean that 
its streets are paved with unpaid school bills and unmet super- 
tax demands. There may be good reasons why the Government 
should do more for the middle class, but the idea that the 
middle class is rebelling is not one. In the local elections, cover- 
ing many dormitory as well as other areas, the Conservatives 
did remarkably well: it was the Socialists who found them- 
selves explaining away the smallness of their advances. More- 
over, I gather that the local subscriptions to the Conservative 
Party have been maintained fairly well during the past year 
and have in fact rallied during the past two or three months. 
This is a far better guide to the political mood of the middle 
class than a freak by-election result. The Tonbridge figures may 
have their interest: the fact that, as the result of an active 
campaign, the Labour Party kept up its vote should be a far 
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more real warning to the Conservatives than the slackness of 
their own supporters, for there is no doubt that the Labour 
machine throughout the country is being put into gear, ready 
to get out every Labour vote at the next general election. 
By-election and general election results of course depend 
most on the success of Mr. Macmillan’s policies. I said before 
the Budget that his strategy would be based on a concerted 
attempt to hold prices and wages steady during the coming 
autumn and winter, that, though he might make some tactical 
moves to hold the economic position during this spring and 
summer. he had decided that his long-term plans must be 
pitched six or even more months ahead. Moreover, he decided 
that one of the most powerful weapons at his command was 
persuasion. This is of acute interest. The economists say, 
rightly, that public exhortation unsupported by policies has 
proved all but useless since the end of the war, and they follow 
this argument to its all too logical conclusion by claiming that 
policies alone can change the economic climate. This is a denial 
of the political function, an open assertion by economists of 
the predominance of economics. Mr. Macmillan and the Prime 
Minister have challenged this predominance. They have set out 
to use their position as Ministers of the Crown to persuade 
industry to commit an act of faith. They have sought io per- 
suade nationalised industry first, since it supplies the basic 
products which the rest of industry requires, and once the 
support of nationalised industry is assured the private sector 
will find it difficult to refuse to follow. By the time the next 
round of wage demands is due, industry, nationalised and 
private, should be in a stronger position than at any time since 
the war to say ‘No.’ If the attempt fails, the results could be 
grave, for industry will in fact have been doing no more than 
live on post-dated cheques. But the attempt should be recog- 
nised for what it is: a reassertion of the political function. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


rHe Sunday Pictorial has the courage of its conviction that if 
stunts don’t drop from heaven they can always be invented. 
Not in the least daunted by its previous fiasco when stunting 
‘virgin birth’ (readers may remember the salutary hoax carried 
out by a friend of mine whose bogus letter, claiming that his 
wife had given birth parthenogenetically, was printed in fac- 
simile by the Pictorial without a word of inquiry), the Pictorial 
returned to the subject on Sunday. This time we are promised 
a genuine, fully authenticated case. The fullest tests, it is 
claimed, have been conducted by genuine doctors. What sort 
Of tests? My own guess is that the chief one will turn out to be 
the grafting of skin from the mother’s body on to that of the 
child. My medical friends assure me that this is quite valueless, 
and I find it hard to imagine any responsible scientific authority 
in Britain agreeing that successful grafting was proof of 
parthenogenesis. No doubt this is why the Sunday Pictorial is 
planning to send the mother and child to America, where 
‘authorities’ are easier to come by. Meanwhile it might be 
illuminating if the mother in question were allowed to publish 
a lithe more about her life during the relevant period. 
t a: * 

HE SUBSTITUTION OF a seven-day rule for a fourteen-day rule 
may be the most that can be expected from the present Parlia- 
ment; when even Sir Winston allows his affection for parlia- 
mentary ‘rights’ to get the better of him it is not surprising that 
lesser parliamentarians should be foolish. But the imposition 
of any restriction on broadcasts, on the grounds that the subject 
is about to be discussed in Parliament, is indefensible in prin- 
ciple, and ludicrous—with the newspapers freely discussing the 
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same subjects—in practice: The Daily Telegraph—no hotbed 
of anti-parliamentary sedition—has rightly scoffed at the comi- 
cal efforts which the Select Committee has made to rationalise 
the absurdities of the new seven-day rule, in its argument about 
the need ‘to uphold the primacy of Parliament in debating the 
affairs of the nation.’ At no time since Wilkes has Parliament 
had, or even claimed, primacy in this way; and indeed it would 
be disastrous if it could. But the simpler argument against such 
restrictions is that they are unnecessary. The broadcasting 
authorities are perfectly capable of ensuring that no unfair 
advantage is taken by individuals or parties; with that qualifi- 
cation, the more freely that subjects about to be debated in 
Parliament are presented and discussed on the air the better. 
~ « * 

A FRIEND WHO had tea with Walter de la Mare recently gives 
me the following account of the meeting: 

**“Now which would be better?” he said. “To know that you 
were to be hanged at a certain point of your life when you 
were young—or when you were old?” The afternoon sun 
was falling on his face, and I saw that he very much wanted 
to know. He had not had a good night. Now he sat by the open 
window overlooking green fields. Through the colonnades of 
trees a flash of white dots told that the eights were on the 
river. I answered: “When you are young, because then you 
could prepare,” and knew it was the wrong reply. 

*“W.J.,” came a gentle voice, “are you ready to come in?” 
It was Miss Saxon, his companion, nurse and friend, calling 
us to the tea-table. Mr. de la Mare sat with his piece of white 
bread and butter untouched. “Thinking again,” I said, “I 
would rather know when I was old.” “Would you?” he said. 
“Now why?” “Because”—I realised now the question had been 
a test—“by then I might be braver.” The slight bewilderment 
in the air seemed to lift. He smiled; and by the end of tea 
hilarity had taken hold of that afternoon two weeks ago. The 
wind dropped and the white room echoed and re-echoed with 
the sound of the birds outside and the laughter within it. He 
spoke of the tall trees outside, which had been struck by 
lightning, and yet continued to flower, of the persistence of 
spring leaves, and of the galaxies of stars, each sentence offer- 
ing some puzzle I could not solve. 

* * * 

RECENTLY I WAS shown a publicity hand-out for Moral 
Rearmament, reprinted from the Daily Herald of June 4. It 
was the usual pzan of self-praise for Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman 
by Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, full of such stories as how he 
brought peace to the Japanese Diet, and how MRA, having 
solved the problems of Tunisia and Morocco, is now waiting 
to do the same for Algeria—when the French see the light. I 
thought it odd that even the Daily Herald should have com- 
missioned such an article; and I looked up the issue of June 4 
to check. As I expected, in the reprint Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- 
man had left out two words: Advertiser's Announcement. 
Now, it is not uncommon for advertisers to try to disguise their 
advertisements as ‘feature stories’; in fact it is being done in- 
creasingly often. But advertisers do not boast, as MRA does in 
this hand-out, that they stand ‘for a new thinking forged by 
living absolute moral standards.” Nor do they claim that one of 
those standards is ‘absolute honesty.’ 


“CONTINUING HIS GALLOPING gander at Europe. tireless Tourist 
Harry Truman returned to France and Gay Paree . . .—not 
Randolph S. Churchill parodying Time, but Time itself (June 
25). Whether Time is thus parodying itself or parodying Ran- 
dolph S. Churchill parodying Time is very far from clear. 
PHAROS 
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The Death Penalty 


By ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


(Reprinted from the Spectator of January 25, 1935.) 


HE present discussion of the death penalty has an 

importance that extends far beyond the subject itself. 

The retention or alteration of our present practice, now 
that the question has been sharply raised, must depend upon 
the moral principles accepted by the community for the 
government of its penal code. It has commonly been agreed 
that in all punishment there are three elements, which may, 
of course, be active in very varying proportions. These have 
usually been called the Retributive, the Deterrent and the 
Reformative. Personally, I hold that the essential element in 
what has been called retribution is not the infliction of pain 
to balance evil done, but is the action of the community in 
repudiating a-criminal act. If, when a crime has been com- 
mitted, the community does nothing, it is condoning the act, 
and to that extent becomes a partner in the guilt of it. If it 
treats the criminal merely as a subject for remedial care it 
is ignoring his moral character. 

What is first of all required for the moral welfare of the 
community, and of the criminal himself, is that action should 
be taken in the name of the community making clear its 
repudiation of the crime. Thus the community clears itself 
by reassertion of the outraged principle, and assists the criminal 
by recalling to his attention the principle against which he had 
offended. Almost inevitably this element in punishment takes 
the form of the infliction of pain or inconvenience, and 
inasmuch as every criminal act is an abuse of liberty, the 
appropriate form of retribution or repudiation is curtailment 
of liberty, that is to say, imprisonment. But for smaller 
offences the inconvenience of a fine may serve, and in the 
case of those who neither are, nor can reasonably be expected 
to be, fully formed in character, and therefore fully responsible 
for their conduct, it is both proper and just that the remedial 
element should be given so much preponderance as is best 
expressed through a training in the use of liberty rather than 
the removal of it. This, no less than the avoidance of con- 
taminating contacts, is the ground for substituting special 
schools or probation for imprisonment in the case of juvenile 
offenders. 

The deterrent element stands on a quite different ground. 
It is not primarily a moral principle at all, except so far as 
the character of a potential criminal may be safeguarded by 
the check upon his indulgence of criminal impulses. Strictly 
speaking it is not the infliction of punishment, but the law 
which directs it, in which the deterrent element is to be found. 
Obviously in the case of the criminal who has been detected 
the deterrent quality of the punishment has already failed. He 
has not been deterred; and the object of inflicting the punish- 
ment upon him, so far as the aim is deterrent, is not to deter 
him but to deter other people. It is, strictly speaking, the law 
which is, or seeks to be, deterrent when it enacts that whoever 
shall in future do such and such things shall suffer such and 
such consequences 

Now, so far as punishment is deterrent only, it is treating 
the criminal as a means to an end, and though the law which 
condemned him may aim at preserving him from the crime, the 
actual infliction of the punishment is mainly concerned with 
other people. So far as this is true. it is non-moral; and if 
there were no other element in any instance of punishment, 
it would be immoral, for it is always immoral to treat a person 
only as a means to some end other than his own well-being. 


No form as punishment is so purely deterrent as the death 
penalty. It has, indeed, been urged, by T. H. Green for example, 
that the sentence of death may be the one shock needed to 
call the criminal to a sense of his guilt and so to stimulate 
repentance. Perhaps sometimes it is so. But there does not 
seem to be much evidence that in practice sentence of death 
has this tendency. Of course it is only on the hypothesis of 
immortality that the death penalty can be regarded as reforma- 
tive at all; and it is doubtful whether many of those who 
incur it have a sufficiently vivid faith in a future life to accept 
the sentence of death as a temporary discipline. 

Recent experience has shown that in many cases public 
opinion revolts against the execution of condemned criminals, 
and indeed the proportion of reprieves tends steadily to 
increase. Moreover, observation seems to leave no doubt with 
regard to the chief quality of effectiveness in deterrent punish- 
ment. It is not the severity of the penalty inflicted but the 
certainty both of detection and of the exaction of the penalty 
required by law, whatever this may be. If then, as seems 
unquestionable, we have reached a stage where the expectation 
of execution has been rendered definitely uncertain, so that 
there is always hope of reprieve, the death penalty will be less 
deterrent than a life sentence without the possibility of 
reprieve. No doubt it is logically absurd to be more deterred 
by certain imprisonment for life than by possible execution 
with life imprisonment as the alternative; but few men are 
governed by logic, and criminals less than most; and as a 
matter of psychology the introduction of uncertainty, even 
though it only be as between death and a life sentence, 
weakens the deterrent influence of the present law as compared 
with a life sentence certain:to take effect. 

The fact that a man sentenced for life may gain his discharge 
after a long period does not have this effect of uncertainty, 
because his doing so is conditional upon something else 
altogether—namely, future good conduct. What is required 
for effective deterrence is that there shall be prescribed for 
the crime a penalty which will then and there be inflicted. Our 
modern sentiment has robbed the death penalty of its chief 
defence. This is of great importance when we remember that 
all punishment should contain the remedial or reformative 
element. for, as has been said, this element is at its minimum 
in the death penalty. Unless, therefore, it can be pleaded that 
that penalty is uniquely deterrent, which in modern conditions 
it is not, the case against it seems overwhelming. 

Moreover, the cause which makes the reformative element 
so small exposes the death penalty also to a special risk of 
injustice. This is the finality of it so far as this world is 
concerned. It may be very rare that an innocent man is found 
guilty of murder. But we cannot be sure that it has never 
happened, or never will happen. Certainly there are on record 
cases where a reprieve has arrived only just in time, and some- 
times this has been granted as a result of discovery that the 
guilt really attached to another person and that the condemned 
man was innocent. If a person has been found guilty and 
imprisoned and his innocence is afterwards established, 
nothing can restore to him the years of freedom of which he 
has been deprived; none the less he may return to his family 
and friends with his good name vindicated. But if a man has 
been hanged, the subsequent discovery of his innocence cannot 
avail him in this life. There must be overwhelmingly strong 
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reason before a civil community takes the risk that is involved 
in the infliction of a punishment final in that sense. But, on 
the contrary, even apart from this consideration, the case for 
the death penalty seems definitely weak. 

If the contention of these paragraphs is sound it would follow 
that we should, as soon as possible, remove the death penalty 
for murder from the statute book; but it would also follow 
that we should not ask for reprieves in the meantime, except 
in circumstances so peculiar that everyone could recognise 
that the exception does not infringe the rule. 

There is one other consideration telling the same way which 
we have kept to the end because it is of quite supreme impor- 
tance. It is the principle laid down by Jeremy Bentham that 
the State affects the conduct and actions of its citizens more 
by the standards governing its own action than by the penalties 
which it visits upon others. It is often said that execution for 
murder is justified because murder, being an outrage upon the 
sanctity of life, calls for a quite unique retribution or repudia- 
tion. That in itself may be true; but the State will do most 
to promote regard to that sanctity itself. Its action in taking 
life where murder is proved will do more to undermine regard 
for life, and therefore even to encourage murder, than the 
terrible nature of the punishment could do to check the 
murderous impulse. This is an argument which in any special 
application is incapable of being tested; but the principle of 
it rests both upon a very wide observation of instances and 
upon the understanding of human character possessed by those 
who have most deeply penetrated its secrets. To me, at least, 
it seems clear that few public actions would at the present 
time so much demonstrate and secure an advance in the ethics 
of civilisation as the abolition of the death penalty. 


Dissonance in Ulster 


By R. DOUGLAS BROWN* 


[= Ulster Unionist headquarters in Belfast flies the 
Union Jack and has blazoned across its facade the 
words: ‘Ulster is British.’ It is the first thing the visitor 
sees as he leaves the BEA terminus, and there is a lot to be said 
for this immediate reassurance. Elsewhere in the city, it is the 
contrast with Britain that makes the sharpest impression. 

The bars are open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (nine o’clock 
in the country). Betting shops, though strictly illegal, do a 
flourishing business in almost every street. There is no speed 
limit on the roads. Politically, the Government exercises 
authority uncurbed by any effective Opposition; yet, when it 
runs into a rough patch, its followers quarrel openly. 

Such a quarrel is going on at present, probably the most 
serious since the Unionists took over the parliament at 
Stormont. Lord Brookeborough’s Cabinet, faced with a general 
election not later than 1958, hopes that by grasping the nettle 
firmly now the sting will be dead before the poll. It is resolved 
therefore, on a series of measures which add up to the heaviest 
concentration of controversial legislation ever envisaged in 
Ulster. 

First, the licensing laws are to be changed. The Ulster tourist 
interests want visitors to have a drink on Sundays—today it is 
only possible illicitly. The churches want less drinking on 
weekdays. The Government’s Bill, now being drafted, will 
probably provide for Sabbath drinks for hotel guests at the cost 
of closed bars every afternoon during the week. The most 
frequently heard argument against this change is that it will 
destroy a basic social and economic custom in the countryside. 


* Chief Parliamentary Correspondent of the News Chronicle. 
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On any weekday there is a fair somewhere in the Six Counties. 
Bargains struck have always been sealed over a glass in the 
local bar. Agricultural commerce, one is told, will be disrupted 
if the bars are closed. 


A similar controversy rages around the betting shops. These 
may be identified by the letters ‘S.P.’ (starting prices) over their 
doors. Inside, clerks take bets at a series of small windows. 
Around the walls punters study the sporting press. The police 
call regularly, doing their best to distribute summonses equit- 
ably—a sort of unofficial tax. But since the war, with more 
money about, dozens of new establishments have opened and 
the situation has been getting out of hand. The Government 
intends to recognise the betting shops, collect licence fees from 
them, and control their opening hours. They will probably 
have to close during the actual hours of racing. Here again, the 
critics are vocal. If the betting shops close, street runners will 
appear—for the first time in Northern Ireland, they declare. 


On both these difficult matters the Cabinet acted wisely by 
producing White Papers to stimulate discussion. As a result, it 
will probably be able to proceed to legislation without any 
serious revolt. But on another major measure, it failed to take 
such precautions—and the consequences are proving serious. 
Like a bolt from the blue, a Bill was announced which would 
permit landlords to increase their rents by 50 to 70 per cent. 
and would end the security of tenure of thousands of tenants. 

The Labour movement was quick off the mark: at Stormont 
there were the unprecedented spectacles of demonstrators on the 
drive and crowds lobbying within. But some local Unionist 
organisations were quicker. Appalled at the probable electoral 
consequences of the Bill, they rebelled. Half a dozen of the 
thirty-eight Unionist MPs lined up with them to the extent of 
voting against the second reading of the Bill. A member of the 
Government, Mr. Edmond Warnock, Attorney-General, 
resigned and a minor Government reshuffle was necessary. 

The Minister responsible for this measure is Dame Dehra 
Parker, half-American but ‘county’ to the core, well over 
seventy now, with a trim figure and a haughty air. The dis- 
sidents went in deputation to plead with her. She seems to 
have met them like Montgomery met the defeated Germans 
at Luneburg Heath—prepared to dictate, but not to debate. 
The rebels thereupon formed a committee, almost an Ulster 
‘1922 Committee,’ and they fought until the Cabinet was com- 
pelled to make concessions. Now the Government proposes to 
permit rent increases of one-third and to decontrol entirely 
only a smaller number of more expensive houses. But the 
rebels are still dissatisfied. 


I have assurances from the highest source that the Govern- 
ment will fight to get this legislation through, whatever the 
consequences. Conceivably, these might include the first-ever 
clash between the Ulster Commons and Senate, which would 
have to be resolved by a joint session of the two Houses. 
I have talked recently with the Prime Minister, the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, the Secretary of the Ulster Unionist Party, 
and many other political leaders. They all profess their belief 
that the present troubles will be amicably settled and soon 
forgotten. I am satisfied, however, that they must leave some 
consequences. It is widely believed that Dame Dehra Parker, 
once her Bill has become law, will resign. It is even more 
certain that the committee of back-bench Unionist MPs will 
remain in existence to ensure that the Cabinet is better in- 
formed of rank and file opinion in future. Lord Brookeborough 
assured me that he would welcome such a development. 

The Cabinet seems none too adroit at steering off trouble. 
The latest storm into which it has sailed occurred because it 
resolved. to depart from Westminster’s policy on family 
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allowances. Mr. Macmillan decided to grant an extra 2s, 
a week for the third and subsequent children. The Ulster 
Ministers chose to make it an additional Is. 6d. a week for the 
second and third children only. They are now being accused 
of discrimination against the one-third Catholic and Nation- 
alist minority in Ulster, which has the largest families. 

The Ministerial reshuffle caused by Mr. Warnock’s resigna- 
tion has stimulated discussion in private about the succession 
when the Prime Minister decides to resign. Mr. Brian Maginess, 
who had been generally thought of as the next Prime Minister, 
has stepped down from the Finance Ministry to become 
Attorney-General. There is some lively argument as to who 
else could measure up to leadership; no obvious candidate 
emerges. Perhaps it is as well, therefore, that Lord Brooke. 
borough’s reactions when I raised this point suggested that 
the problem will not arise in the foreseeable future. 

It is more profitable to speculate on the future occupancy 
of the room in the Stormont Lobby labelled ‘Leader of the 
Opposition.’ It has never had a formal claimant since it was 
built a quarter of a century ago, for the Nationalists do not 
organise themselves as an official Opposition. 

The real question now is whether the traditional battle of 
the border can be overlaid by ‘bread-and-butter’ politics. That 
is the aim of the Northern Ireland Labour Party. Mr. Sam 
Napier, the pleasant and able young man who is slowly creat- 
ing an efficient party machine linked with Transport House in 
London, is optimistic and cautious. Optimistic in that he is 
convinced that the Labour Party will win several seats at 
Stormont in the next general election. Cautious in that he 
recognises that another storm about partition could blow up 
overnight and distort the whole picture. 

Only since 1949 has the Northern Ireland Labour Party 
committed itself to. maintaining the link with Britain. That 
decision lost it almost all its earlier supporters. But now it is 
able to appeal to the Belfast working class which voted 
Unionist in the past because its standard of life depended on 
the economic ties with the rest of the United Kingdom. I think 
it is generally accepted that Labour, at present unrepresented 
at Stormont, will have a few MPs there by 1958. But it may yet 
be some years before it can organise a real Opposition party. 

There is little doubt that politics in Ulster are going to be 
more exciting in the immediate future. One MP who is also a 
general practitioner told me that he has no difficulty in com- 
bining a full political life with three surgeries a day. If he 
begins now to find things more hectic in a personal sense, there 
is little doubt that they will be more healthy politically. 


The Canada Cup 


By FRANK LITTLER 
"| ime o years ago Walter Hagen, playing for the first 
time over the august Royal Montreal, mis-hit his tee shot 
at a hole intersected by the railroad. When, back in the 
clubhouse, he was asked by a solicitous member for his opinion 
of the course, the great man offered it in eight words. 
‘I can’t play golf in a freight yard,’ he said. 
It would be straining the truth to say that it took Canadians 
a generation to live this down. But in world reckoning the 
Dominion is something of a Johnny-come-lately, mainly be- 
cause the climate discourages perennial golf. Now, having seen 
a Canadian pair finish third in the International Championship 
at Wentworth this week, British golfers can at last start turning 
their eyes westward whenever the subject of Commonwealth 
talent crops up. As for non-golfers, because the Canada Cup 
is contested annually it may not take long for them to dissociate 
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it from lacrosse matches or from the subdued murmurs of 
partisanship that can sometimes be overheard when the 
Toronto Maple Leafs meet the Canadiens. The Canada Cup 
games are, in fact, in Jimmie Demaret’s carefully chosen 
phrase, the United Nations without doubletalk. 

John Jay Hopkins, the American donor of the cup, must 
therefore have been happy to see five continents represented 
on the Wentworth fairways—and in the Wentworth bracken. 
Mr. Hopkins is the new type of golfing benefactor, the man 
who sponsors tournaments from somewhere beyond the execu- 
tive suite, and since he had already bestowed eponymity on a 
smaller trophy, his gesture in naming the 5,000-dollar one after 
his northern neighbours has done much to stimulate Canadian 
golfers. Two of them, Stan Leonard and Al Balding, held the 
winners (almost inevitably Snead and Hogan) for three rounds, 
but they fell away in the fourth, and when this last weary 
quartet limped off the seventy-second green at 8.30 p.m. on the 
third day South Africa found themselves runners-up. Youth 
and maturity, exemplified by Gary Player and Bobby Locke, 
worked better for the Union than a similar combination did 
for Australia. Both Peter Thomson and Norman von Nida had 
poor third roesds, and of the senior half of this partnership it 
can only be said with regret that he has now joined the ranks 
of those many ex-champions who can still hit the ball well 
enough but who hit it far too often. 

England, represented by Weetman and Bousfield, were the 
best of the local entrants, but could rise no higher than fourth 
place, which they shared with Japan. The Japanese are not 
newcomers to British courses—Tomekichi Miyamoto was here 
in 1932—but for some reason they travel with reluctance. Their 
twin 68s in the final round suggest that they will be here again, 
but whether their physique would withstand the gales of Fife 
and Angus is another matter. Nearly all the Asian competitors 
were slightly built, particularly Ben Arda, a diminutive Fili- 
pino, whose average for the four rounds was 74.5. The far from 
diminutive Roberto de Vicenzo, playing for Mexico—whither 
he has emigrated from Buenos Aires—had the second best 
individual score, 282, and with better support might have thrust 
his adopted country into second place. 

As for the Communist world, Mr. Hopkins courteously 
posted an invitation to the USSR. There are no irons behind 
the Curtain, and Russia’s polite abstention derived from this 
fact rather than from any abhorrence of the cult of personality. 
For it was Hogan’s personality that dominated the event, as it 
was expected to. His 277 was the best individual performance, 
and for three rounds he carried his partner as that eminent 
partner has never been carried before. Snead was at nothing 
like his best until the final evening, when he contributed a 68. 
Feeling the effect, perhaps, of one more failure to wrap up the 
American Open title, which has eluded him all his life, and 
suffering from recurring bone trouble in his left hand, he has 
yet to conquer this lovely Surrey course as lesser men have. 

To revert to Ben Hogan, few of the stampeding crowds this 
week will be better golfers for having seen him in action at last. 
The application of his ‘controlled fade’—if he is still using it, 
and some of his drives suggested that he is—simply cannot be 
detected by the naked eye, and he has himself assured us that 
what he spent sleepless nights in working out would be profit- 
able only to his immediate challengers. Whether he has really 
‘retired from private life’ remains to be seen. As long as there 
are 7,000-yard courses to be brought to their knees he may find 
the temptation a perpetual one—but it is one which in future 
he will probably indulge only in North America. Having seen, 
just this once, the way he imposed his genius on English turf, 
we cannot reward John Jay Hopkins with anything less than 
total recall. 
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The Year of the Somme 


By JOHN BORROW 


history, it becomes clearer that in spite of its 

magnitude, in spite of all the technical invention that 
it stimulated, in spite of its overwhelming after-effects, it 
was not, in fact, the Second World War, but the First, that 
marked the critical moments of Western civilisation. The 
Second World War only carried to further stages the huge 
changes in the world’s power structure that began between 
1914 and 1918: for example, the end of Britain’s naval 
supremacy, on which the Empire was founded; the relegation 
of France to the status of a second-rate power, which it is 
now impossible to disguise any longer; the total destruction of 
the great European empires; the emergence of new national- 
isms, first in Europe, and now extending across the globe; with 
the departure of the Empires the challenge of democracy, itself 
challenged by dictatorship in all forms; above everything else, 
the birth of Communism as a regime, not merely a theory; 
the swift onrush of science and techniques, whose proper use 
and control is the test of all pretenders for our future 
governance; the groping for world unity as the only key to 
peace. These are the predominant threads and patterns of our 
time, and all created out of the Great War. 

Britain entered the wat primarily as a naval power; the 
Fleet was our main contribution, the Army a relatively minor 
factor. But the failure of the Gallipoli campaign spelt the 
end of the traditional relationship between the services, and 
the end of the traditional strategy that went with it. Gallipoli, 
as well as everything else, produced the effect of making the 
Army the Senior Service. Jutland, in 1916, proved the point; 
the Navy could not even annihilate its immediate opponent; 
and the substantial measure of success it achieved (confining 
the German Fleet to its harbours for the rest of the war) had 
no visible effect on the main course of events. 

So, by 1916, the Army had been thrust into a greatness for 
which it was ill-prepared. There was no tradition, no 
cadre, not even any equipment on which to build the 
seventy divisions which Kitchener brought forth. There are 
few phenomena more pathetic than the New Armies, with 
their splendid, keen young soldiers, the physical and moral 
élite of the race, and their gouty old dug-out officers, brave, 
eager to serve, but hopelessly out of date, and out of touch. 
The British Army had swollen beyond imagination, but the 
swelling was unhealthy; the soldiers may have looked lithe 
and active, but the Army was clumsy and obese. Its very 
numbers hindered; no British generals had ever commanded 
such large forces. Mere corps commanders were handling 
more men than Wellington had ever had under his immediate 
control. It turned their heads. It seemed to them that they 
had only to fire all their guns, and turn loose all their infantry 
in one mighty blow, and the enemy must give way. So all 
subtleties, tactical innovations, surprises, detailed devices, 
were at a discount. The single mighty punch was all; it would 
do the trick—that was the theory that underlay 1916, the 
year of tragedy. 

Greatness might well go to the British Army’s head at this 
stage. Not only was it bigger and more powerful than ever 
before; not only was the Navy apparently impotent, but even 
among the Allies our Army of 1916 had to take the lead. 
Russia’s huge war machine was visibly falling to pieces; 
Brusilov’s sensational offensive, strategically valueless in spite 
of its immense successes, was its last effort. It clawed down the 


AS the sharp impression of recent events blurs into 










































































































‘This is thy lifer indulge its natural fiow, 
And carve these forms. They yet may find a place 
On shelves for them reserved. In any case, 
| hid thee carve them, knowing what I know.” 


In retirement many governesses and private 
teachers have found profit and pleasure in hobbies 
of all kinds. Through the G.B.I. Occupational 
Panels their skill is introduced to those who want 
work done, while others seek their own clients and 
are supplied, if necessary, with materials by the 


G.B.I. 


Knitting, crochet, needlework, leather work, toys, 
gloves, painting, book binding, and dog breeding 
are some of the ways in which they employ their 
leisure. 
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Hapsburg Empire with it, but when Brusilov’s offensive finally 
petered eut, having lost one million men in four months, it 
made Russia’s revolution inevitable, and decided that at least 
there would be no Army willing or able to oppose it. And 
France, by the middle of 1916, was also on the edge of ruin. 
For two years she had borne the main burden in the West, 
at a frightful cost. Then came Verdun, a battle whose whole 
object, from the German point of view, was to bleed the 
French Army white, By July this was so far achieved that 
the French contribution to the opening of the Somme was 
reduced from forty to twelve divisions, and France became 
for the first time a subsidiary, not the main partner in a major 
operation. When the Somme opened on July 1, 1916, Britain 
shouldered the load of senior partnership in European affairs, 
a load that she has never quite been able to shuffle off. 

And so the great British battle commenced that has left 
its mark on all the forty years that have followed it. It was 
undoubtedly one of the most appalling experiences of Western 
European history. It lasted four and a half months, and by 
the time it ended Britain had lost over 400,000 men, France 
nearly 200,000 and Germany about half a million; eleven 
hundred thousand casualties between them in such a space 


| of time have left an ineffaceable mark on the three chief 





nations of Europe. For us, the price was peculiarly shocking: 
as a naval power, we had attained pre-eminence on the cheap; 
under the new dispensation, nothing would ever be cheap 
again—least of all, victory. 

The British part in the holocaust was also the most 
spectacular. On the first day, the brilliant, sun-drenched, fatal 
first of July, some 140,000 infantry rose from their trenches 
in long, stately lines, and set out to cross no-man’s-land at 
a steady walk. By the end of the day 57,000 of them were 
casualties; 20,000 men and officers were dead or mortally 
wounded. Only on the extreme right was any penetration made 
into the German positions. On the left, some divisions reached 


| the enemy trenches with small parties which later withdrew 


or were annihilated; others were stopped by overwhelming 
losses before they had gone a hundred yards. The very courage 
of the troops helped to destroy them; as Sir Winston Churchill 
wrote in The World Crisis: ‘No attack however forlorn, how- 
ever fatal, found them without ardour. No slaughter however 
desolating prevented them from returning to the charge.’ And 


| so they died; but it was not only their valour that slew them. 





The British Army used more guns than it had ever possessed 


| before; but still not enough guns. It consumed huge mountains 


of munitions; but not enough, and not of sufficient quality. It 
trained arduously for its great examination; but not on the 
right lines. The barrage lifted too soon; the enemy’s machine- 
gunners were still there, and his wire was largely uncut; the 
troops advanced slowly, partly because they were ordered to. 
partly because they could hardly do otherwise under an average 


| load of 66 Ib. per man. Once vanished into the fire and smoke 


they were lost to their commanders; intercommunication 
between units, and with headquarters, failed completely. Add 
to all this a completely inflexible strategic layout, permitting 
no switching of effort and reserves, and disaster is clearly spelt. 

The place-names of the Somme should be immortal, but they 
are hardly known today: Gommecourt, Beaumont-Hamel, 
Thiepval, Poziéres, Mametz, Fricourt, Combles, Delville 
Wood, Flers, Ginchy, unattainable Bapaume, have all receded 
from memory. Ramillies and Oudenarde mean more today. 
Yet all of them consumed such youth and strength as neither 
Marlborough nor Wellington could have dreamed of. And 
nothing since them, even Passchendaele, even Cassino, even 
Caen, has ever been such a brutal, grinding, unilluminated 
struggle. After the Somme, every succeeding battle showed 
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some attempt to escape from this blind battering, but 
expedient after expedient broke down. The only real advance 
was in the greater readiness of commanders to call a halt. 
Neither government, nor people, nor GHQ could stand another 
Somme; the very name was a word of evil memory, which 
is perhaps why it is so universally forgotten. 

Had the war continued in 1919, we might have seen a 
different, now-familiar spectacle: great fleets of aircraft carry- 
ing a long-range assault into Germany herself under the leader- 
ship of Lord Trenchard; great tides of armour sweeping 
through the wire and over the trenches; great American armies 
pouring forward behind the tanks. It was not to be; by then 
the gladiators were exhausted. The Somme and its successors 
had done their work and drained away the life and power of 
Europe. The war-machines were yet to have their day, twenty 
years after—though this would hardly have consoled the 
young men of Kitchener’s armies who rushed to volunteer 
and die in the ‘war to end all wars.’ More consoling for them 
would have been the knowledge that one man at least had 
learnt the lesson, and that man at last had power. Sir Winston 
Churchill. in his history of the second war, writes: ‘The fearful 
price we had to pay in human life and blood for the great 
offensives of the First World War was graven in my mind. 
Memories of the Somme and Passchendaele and many lesser 
frontal attacks upon the Germans were not to be blotted out 
by time and reflection.” And so it came about that between 
1939 and 1945 there were no more Sommes; but the damage 
had been done. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


AMUEL ROGERS said that he didn’t know why, but he 

didn’t like Shelley’s poetry just as he didn’t like stained 

glass. | agree with him about his first feeling and am 
coming to agree with him about the second, at any rate about 
those timid transparencies of figures floating in acres of white 
glass which The Times seems so regularly to reproduce as 
having been dedicated by this or that bishop in this or that 
restored church. There is a boom in stained glass at present 
und much of it is indifferent. It is anemic stuff designed to get 
past diocesan advisory committees by firms who know how 
to trick up a water-colour drawing which can never be like the 
finished window. It is rarely considered in relation to the other 
windows in the church and is probably sent down from Lon- 
don by an artist who has never been to the site. Some churches 
ought never to have stained glass, notably classic churches in 
towns, Others ought to have rich, dark east windows to stop 
the glare of early morning light in the eyes of worshippers. But 
these windows ought to be glass, that is to say designs made in 
terms of glass, not transparent pictures of boy scouts and air- 
men and clergymen, fitted together like an easy jigsaw puzzle. 
Transparencies, that is to say enamelled sheets of glass with 
painting on them, as in the Reynolds’ window of New College, 
died out in the early nineteenth century and have unfortunately 
never been revived. They might not look too bad in classic 
churches, but these pale greens and yellows and pinks and 
Mothers’ Union blues are neither enamel nor stained glass. 
Miss Geddes, who died lately, understood, even more than the 
late Miss Evie Hone, what English stained glass could be, and 
| recommend to Londoners a visit to her west window at 
Laleham, Middlesex. I have seen nothing in the papers about 
the truly impressive east windows designed by John Piper 
and executed by Patrick Reyntiens in Oundle School Chapel, 
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yet these seem to me a landmark in the use of colour, that 
brilliant jewel-like colour which only glass can give, and which 
Strachan and Christopher Whall understood. We are shortly to 
see the new windows for Coventry Cathedral, and whatever 
one may think of the design of this piece of Victorian- 
Romantic-Modernism, as a chance for stained-glass designers 
it is unequalled. They should be something worth seeing. 
What I much fear is that the young artists who are turning to 
stained glass as a medium under the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, will be far too violent for committee taste 
and that the old commercial hacks will continue to ruin our 
churches even more effectively than the worst of artist-designed 
glass. 


ENGLAND’S BEST MARKET SQUARE 


I never hear of anyone saying they are going to Northamp- 
tonshire for their holidays. Northamptonshire is far too little 
regarded a county. It contains some of the most attractive 
villages in England, places like Fotheringay and Rockingham 
and Plumpton, and some of the best towns, like Oundle and 
Thrapston. Its churches and cottages in all the variety of 
brown ironstone and pale limestone are full of originality and 
good craftsmanship. The county town of Northampton is full 
of treasures, Romanesque, seventeenth-century and late- 
Victorian—that is to say St. Peter’s and St. Sepulchre’s for 
the first, the Assize Courts and All Saints’ Church for the 
second, and St. Mary’s, St. Matthew’s and St. Lawrence’s for 
the third. But it has what must be the best market square left 
in England, now that: Norwich has ruined its own with the 
new Town Hall. The cobbled square at Northampton, with its 
stalls and varied seventeenth- and eighteenth-century houses 
in brick, ironstone and stucco, is a thing to see of a fine even- 
ing when the stalls are still there to hide the ground-floor shop- 
fronts, the motor-cars are out of the way and Cowper, Clare 
and Doddridge seem to be near. Northampton is lucky in 
having pasture in its midst, with cattle grazing in the public 
parks of Abington and Delapre. It looks as though the Abbey 
in the latter park may yet be saved. 

A YANK AT OXFORD 

Apropos of President Truman’s honorary degree at Oxford, 
someone told me that he did not like to risk the story of an 
American in Oxford which I give here. An American, referring 
to the little Colleges in the Turl, said he could never distinguish 
between Lincoln and Jesus. The don replied, ‘Very few 
Americans can.’ 


GRACE NOTE 


Over a second-hand dealer's shop on the 27 London bus 
route, at No. 121 Westbourne Grove, it says, “John P. Dennis 
and by the Grace of God his 8 children.’ 





The Spectator 


JULY 2, 1831 y 


Mr. PaGet (member for Leicestershire) complained of the dis- 
gusting discussion to which the Member for Dundalk had so 
indiscreetly given rise, as a most mischievous waste of the time 
of the House. and as such of the public. 

Was it to listen to such, not only profitless, but positively 
mischievous discussions, that country gentlemen like himself 
were obliged to forego their domestic avocations? It was a con- 
stant complaint that the late hours to which the House generally 
sat were destructive of health and all mental and physical energy, 
and yet but little bona fide public business was actually done, the 
time of the House being wasted, as this evening, with the most 
futile speechifications. 
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Basil Seal Rides Again 


N 1954 a young gentleman of means, called West de Wend 
Fenton, enlisted in the French Foreign Legion. He did 
not like the life, deserted, and was recaptured. His friends 

in London heard that he meant to desert again and feared 
the consequences. 

‘Esther Farmiloe, noted for the generosity of her sentiments, 
sighed; “Why doesn’t somebody do something about it?” ’ 

Mr. Michael Alexander did. A few months later Fenton 
was back in England, and in The Reluctant Legionnaire (Hart- 
Davis, 16s.) his rescuer tells the story of a transaction by which 
it is difficult to believe that the Legion was a loser. The book 
is full of entertaining ingredients, but the total effect produced 
is unbecoming. ‘An insistent feeling, product of wasted days 
and passing years, that I must do some “work of noble 
note” ’ was, Mr. Alexander explains, a more compulsive motive 
than the desire to rescue Fenton; but ‘noble’ is hardly among 
the epithets which most readers will be tempted to apply to 
either his purpose or his methods. 

He was always aware that the former was open to criticism. 
‘What’ (he imagined the older generation asking) ‘should we 
say if some damned Frenchman came over here and aided and 
abetted a soldier to escape from the Brigade of Guards?’ He 
felt remorseful, too, about ‘insulted France, whom, impatient 
though she sometimes made me, I loved.’ But he pressed’ on 
regardless, and was soon in North Africa at the head of a 
large and far from unobtrusive retinue. 


* * * 


This consisted of Lady Marye Rous and Mr. Nicholas 
Mosley, who seem to have been there for the hell of it, and a 
strong Daily Mirror contingent (a photographer and one female 
and one male reporter). The alliance of Gentlemen and Players 
was not harmonious, and in the end Mr. Alexander felt obliged 
—if I have understood a complex situation correctly—to 
double-cross the Daily Mirror. 

The quest for Fenton, carried out in a series of hired cars, 
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THREE 
GEISHAS 


Kikou Yamata 





[he geishas of modern Japan tollow the 
traditions of centuries past. Years of train- 
ing and discipline go to their preparation, 
and Kikou 
before telling the stories of three 


usually trom the age of five, 
Yamata, 
famous geishas, introduces the reader to the 
early life and training of the young maikos, 
their promotion to the rank of ippon geisha, 
and their hnal blossoming. 16/- net 
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resembled nothing so much as a treasure hunt organised by 
the Bright Young People of thirty years ago. Visits were made 
to the far-flung depots of the Legion, contact established— 
surreptitiously or recklessly, according to the mood of the 
moment—with uncommunicative legionnaires, the good offices 
of ships’ captains solicited. All this was done in a slapdash 
manner, a haze of alcohol, and a bad temper. 

‘I became annoyed and cut him [an Englishman ‘Serving 
in the Legion] short with a sharp rebuke: “If you're fool 
enough to want to spend five years playing soldiers in the 
sand, don’t let me discourage you. But don’t expect everyone 
to feel the same way about it.” ’ 

After sixteen irritable days (‘Il have not often expressed 
anger as forcibly as I did then’) Mr. Alexander found Fenton. 
It was easy, with the help of a bribe, to get him off guard 
duty on a Saturday, and they made for the coast. At Philippe- 
ville they enlisted the help of a Frenchman, the friend of a 
chance acquaintance, who was able to arrange a clandestine 
passage for the deserter on an American ship. Mr. Alexander 
describes Philippeville as ‘not a large port.’ and the chivalrous 
‘Monsieur M.,’ whom the French authorities will have little 
difficulty in identifying if they want to, has been ill-requited for 
his kindness. 


In Lisbon the British Consul at first declined to lend him- 
self to the illegalities involved in bringing Fenton ashore so 
that he could fly home, but according to Mr. Alexander the 
Mirror, who were afraid that their exclusive—and expensive 
—story would become public property if its hero made a 
leisurely return by sea, persuaded the Foreign Office to 
authorise the Consul to commit the necessary peccadilloes. 
In due course Fenton, Lady Marye Rous, the author and 
Vivienne Talbot-Brady, a new, marginal character ‘who had 
sweetly come to meet me at the airport,’ found themselves 
held incommunicado by the Mirror in a Subtopian Bucking- 
hamshire hide-out, while highly skilled hacks confected the 
exclusive balderdash (‘Earl’s Daughter in Desert Escape 
Drama’) which was the end-product of the enterprise. 


* * * 


Mr. Alexander quotes some reactions from the French 
press. They include a suggestion that the Legion connived at 
Fenton’s escape, which may or may not be true, but are 
otherwise remarkably urbane. ‘This account, which was 
intended to make the British reader shudder, is a very interest- 
ing curiosity, and we will leave our readers to appreciate its 
salty and amusing unlikelihoods,’ wrote France Dimanche, 
employing the tone in which British newspapers sometimes 
offer to the public pejorative but foolish accounts of British 
institutions by foreign visitors. Mr. Alexander calls this ‘a 
suitably belittling introduction,’ and if he meant what he said 
I do not think he is far wrong. 

It is possible that higher spirits, better manners, greater 
grace of style or a combination of all three might have engaged 
our sympathies in a narrative over which the personality of 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Basil Seal seems to assert some form 
of manorial rights. As the story stands, it is difficult to recall 
a case in which the commercialisation of adventure has pro- 
duced results less congruous to the debonair and stylish 
traditions of Rudolph Rassendyll and Sir Percy Blakeney. 

STRIX 
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99 Gower Street, London, W. 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


The Atomic Arms Race Prof. C, A. Coulson 
and others 

A Poet of the Counter-Reformation 
Rev. E. Benson Perkins, T. U. Taylor 
Remember Tonbridge L. A. Jackson 
The Dead Sea Scrolls The Ven, A. P. Shepherd 

Kenneth the Soldier 

Lieut.-Col, Darroch of Gourock 


The Casement Diaries Tom Cullen 





THE ATOMIC ARMS RACE 

Sirn,—We were deeply concerned at the Prime 
Minister’s recent announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to proceed with tests of 
thermo-nuclear weapons next year. Apart from 
possible radiation hazards, which are discussed 
in the Medical Research Council's report, just 
published, this new series of tests cannot fail 
to give a new impetus to the atomic arms race, 
involving the much greater hazard of atomic 
war. We do not think that proficiency in the 
manufacture of H-bombs is something of 
which a nation should be proud, and we hope 
the Government will think again before it is 
too late. 

Yet it is not enough merely to condemn the 
tests or to deplore the arms race. There is 
need of a revolutionary change of outlook to 
match the revolution in man’s power to 
destroy. We should like to see Britain lead the 
way in this change of outlook, renouncing 
power politics completely and adopting instead 
policies of positive and persistent peace- 
making. 

There must be many others who feel as we 
do. May we appeal to any of your readers who 
have the same concern to write to the last- 
named at 16 Harlech Road, Liverpool, 23?— 
Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES A. COULSON 

A. RUTH FRY 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
KATHLEEN LONSDALE 
ALAN LITHERLAND 


A POET OF THE COUNTER- 
REFORMATION 

Sir,—Those interested in church history will 
be glad to know of the new Life of Robert 
Southwell by Father Devlin, but on what 
grounds does Mr. Evelyn Waugh make these 
Strange comments about Hugh Latimer, 
equally a martyr for the Faith under another 
regime? Were his famous last words ‘spuri- 
ous’? Some authority for such a statement 
ought surely to be given. Then, contrary to 
what your reviewer suggests, the ‘views’ for 
which Latimer died—freedom as against the 
authoritarian claims of the Papacy, the 
supremacy of the Holy Scriptures, the spiritual 
interpretation of the Eucharist—are held today 
throughout all the Protestant Churches, estab- 
lished and non-established. The seeming sug- 
gestion that a martyr like Hugh Latimer died 








in .vain is surely not tenable on sound his- 
torical grounds, nor is there failure to keep 
such in remembrance.—Yours faithfully, 


E. BENSON PERKINS 


The Methodist Church, Moseley, 
Birmingham, 13 
* 

Sir,—To Roman Catholics, Father Christopher 
Devlin’s Life of Robert Southwell will no 
doubt, as Mr. Evelyn Waugh writes, be ‘a 
welcome addition’ to the series of records of 
‘heroes’ of the Jesuit Society. 

At the best, Robert Southwell was a second- 
rate English poet. At the worst he was a 
religious fanatic with ‘a desire for martyr- 
dom,’ trained abroad to ‘canalise his whole 
personality into the service of his Church by 
obedience to superiors,’ at a time when Eng- 
land was in great danger. It is not surprising 
if in that age such men were treated harshly. 
Most of them were traitors and fifth columnists 
who, if they had succeeded in their aims, would 
have brought on England the miseries suffered 
by the Dutch, 

There seems no reason why this sort of 
whitewashing by Roman Catholic apologists 
should be treated as literature and receive 
extended attention in the Spectator. If the 
Roman propagandists are anxious to give us 
some sixteenth-century history, let us have a 
full-length biography of Philip II of Spain. 
Some of Philip’s ideas (reached after much 
prayer and fasting) for dealing with his recal- 
citrant Dutch subjects make quite fascinating 
reading (and would require a great deal of 
whitewashing).—Yours faithfully, 

T. U. TAYLOR 
Bebington, Cheshire 


REMEMBER TONBRIDGE 


Sir,—One would like to attribute Conservative 
sulks at Tonbridge to anger at the Govern- 
ment’s illiberal and barren Cyprus policy, but 
I think you are probably right in asserting 
that ‘bourgeois’ resentment at the Govern- 
ment's failure to arrest inflation is the main 
cause. If so, it is a pity, because it is in its 
attempts to grapple with the almost intractable 
problem of inflation that the Government is 
most deserving of sympathy—indeed, my 
sympathy does not go beyond its activities in 
this field. However that may be, the stresses 
to which you allude prompt the question 
whether the skirts of the Conservative Party 
do not in fact house disparate members. The 
Party has, of course, its humane and intelli- 
gent men and women—the liberal leg—but 
look at the Right leg—the ear-trumpet and 
bath-chair brigade! And somewhere in 
between or round about is the inert central 
mass, protected from dangerous thought by 
the sport and cheesecake of the popular Con- 
servative dailies. Small wonder that the Party 
finds itself from time to time doing the 
political equivalent of the splits. 

Surely the truth is that it is in the nature 
of political Conservatism to be dragged along 
im the wake of progress. Conservative poli- 
ticians who are opposed to a welfare society 
dare not think aloud. Perhaps it is no accident 
that the Conservative Party is largely a hang- 
ing party, as its dim-witted women noisily 
confirmed at their recent conference; no 
accident that stupidity in Cyprus should dispel 
respect for Britain throughout the worid; no 
accident that the backwoods peers should have 
made that virgin mass-descent on the House 
of Lords at the behest of a previous Conserva- 
tive Government in order to confer the benefit 
of commercial television upon us (which was 
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dashed unfair on the poor chaps, who were 
doubtless just coping with news of the pro- 
gress of .Maxwell and Hertz). 

Certainly Tonbridge is, as you say, a warn- 
ing that the Government cannot ignore. But 
it should also serve as a warning to the country 
that social justice at home and racial justice 
abroad demand something more than Con- 
servative expediency. It is high time that 
unfashionable quality, principle, reappeared 
in politics. | have a notion that it is somewhere 
at about this point that we Liberals come in. 
—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. JACKSON 
Wootton Cottage, South Road, Weybridge, 
Surrey 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Sir,—The long and interesting correspondence 
which has appeared in the Spectator and other 
publications in regard to the world-wide con- 
troversy about the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
light thrown by them upon the Essene com- 
munity and its relationship to Christianity 
appear to disregard one very relevant his- 
torical fact. 

Nearly fifty years ago Dr. Rudolf Steiner 
gave a detailed exposition of the history and 
significance of the Essene community, both in 
regard to its historical and spiritual relation- 
ship. to Christ and to its great Teacher, who, 
he said, lived during the reign of Alexander 
Jannzus, and was persecuted, stoned, and then 
hanged on a tree. 

While Dr. Steiner made reference to the facts 
about the Essenes contained in ancient records, 
he declared that a great deal of what he wrote 
had been arrived at by what can only be 
described as esoteric knowledge. The authen- 
ticity of such a source of knowledge will be 
disputed by many scholars, but the fact remains 
that much of what Dr. Steiner wrote is now 
confirmed by the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, and that his exposition presents a posi- 
tive answer to some of the matters now in 
dispute.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. SHEPHERD 
10 College Green, Worcester 


KENNETH THE SOLDIER 

Sir,—I was interested to read the contribution 
by A. C. MacKenzie in your issue of May 25. 
The story of the Old Soldier is substantially 
correct though Mr. MacKenzie does make 
some mistakes in his narrative. | was the 
Colonel who provided him with the. first inti- 
mation about his relative. My father, the late 
Colonel Darroch of Gourock, who had served 
over twenty years in the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, visited the old man at Diabaig 
early in 1912. Successful application was made 
for the King’s Pardon and the old man’s 
medals, through the then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ross-shire, Sir Hector Munro of Foulis, not 
through Sir Kenneth MacKenzie of Gairloch 
as is suggested by Mr. MacKenzie. These were 
probably the last Crimean medals to have been 
issued. Amongst my papers there is an account 
of Kenneth MacKenzie, giving his regimental 
number in the old 93rd Highlanders (incorpo- 
rated in the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
by Lord Cardwell’s reforms of 1881). He was 
wounded at Inkerman, not Balaclava, and 
worked for spells in England as a mason, 
probably stone-dyking, during his journey 
north on foot which took over two years. 

I accompanied my father to Diabaig and 
remember the old man, who was by that time 
very nearly blind. He said he had had 
to learn English whilst he was going home as 
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a deserter but he had very little recollection 
of it. In his time in the Regiment Gaelic was 
the language spoken in the ranks and English 
was only used for words of command. 
some of which he could still remember. He 
gave us a graphic account of being wounded 

he was kneeling down, the ball shattered the 
stock of his musket and entered his right thigh 

I take leave to doubt the story of the feather 
bonnet; it was certainly not on view the day 
we visited Diabaig. Some years ago I sug 
gested purchasing the old man’s medals and 
pardon from his son for the Regimental 
Museum: the reply was that these medals and 
pardon were the only mementos which the 
family possessed of Old Kenneth. No mention 
of the feather-bonnet. 

Articles have appeared in the Regimental 
Magazine on the subject of Old Kenneth 
There is no doubt of his authenticity. 
The dry facts are that he served in the 93rd, 
deserted from hospital and made his way home 
on foot. He heard my father was to leave the 
district and made himself known, with the 
result that the King’s Pardon and his medals 
were obtained for him in 1913.—Yours 
faithfully, 


DARROCH OF GOUROCK 


Swanston Cottage, Edinburgh, 10 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 

Sir,—Perhaps I am being over-sensitive, but 
I detect something evasive in Mr. Singleton- 
Gates’s account of the Casement diaries (June 
15). First he tells us that he had continuous 
access from 1922 to 1925 to a typescript of 
Casement’s papers comprising (1) a diary 
begun in January, 1903, and ending in January, 
1904; (2) another diary for 1910, which would 
cover the Putumayo period; (3) two ledgers, in- 
cluding a cash ledger for 1911. 

He then tells us that in February, 1926, he 
had ‘the sight’ of the original diaries in 
Casement’s handwriting, and that this, to his 
mind, corroborated the authenticity of the 
typescripts. What exactly does Mr. Singleton 
Gates mean by ‘the sight’ of the originals? 
Does he mean that he was allowed to peruse 
the original diaries at his leisure, to study them 
and to compare them with the typescripts? But 
this is not the burden of my quarrel with Mr 
Singleton-Gates. 

I ‘find the facts contained in his article in 
flat contradiction to facts supplied by Sir Basil 
Thomson, who certainly had no reason to 
look with sympathy upon Casement, who, in 
fact. played Inspector Porfiry to Casement’s 
Raskolnikov. In his book, Queer People (1922) 
Thomson has this to say about Casement’s 
alleged homosexuality: ‘1 have made special 
inquiry with a view to ascertaining how long 
Casement had been under the obsessions dis- 
closed in the pages of his diary, and / feel 
certain that they were of comparatively recent 


growth, probably not much before the year 
1910.’ (My italics.) 

If Thomson is to be believed, and he cer 
tainly weuld not have distorted facts in 


Casement’s favour, this would completely rule 
out the possibility of improper entries occur 


ring in Casement’s diaries before 1910, unless 


they had been interpolated by means of 
forgery. Thomson should have known, for he 
had the original diaries in his possession. In 


other words, any obscene entries in the type 
the 1903-04 diary which Mr 
Singleton-Gates had access to must have been 
added by someone ingenious at fabricating 
this type of filth. As for the 1910 diary, the 
plausible explanation is that it was a copy in 


script ol 











Casement’s handwriting of a diary kept by 
Armando Normand, the villain in the 
Putumayo affair. If the 1903-04 diary could 
be doctored up by forgery, the Putumayo diary 
could be suitably ‘cooked’ to make dates and 
places seem to coincide with Casement’s 
movements. 

Incidentally, | found the introductory para 
graph to Mr. Singleton-Gates’s article, apolo 
gising for the deletion of ‘extracts from the 
diaries on the grounds that a breach of the 
Official Secrets Acts might be incurred, to be 
sad reading. When will we have editors fear- 
less enough to stand up to officialdom on such 
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matters? Where are the John Wilkeses of 
today? And when will reputable journalists 
such as Peter Singleton-Gates and René 
MacColl cease their evasive tactics and help the 
public to arrive at the truth on matters of such 
vital interest as the authenticity of the Casement 
diaries? Does anyone imagine for a moment 
that the Home Office would actually institute 
a prosecution under the Official Secrets Act 
and risk the truth about the diaries being 
known, having been at pains to obscure it 
for forty years?—Yours faithfully, 

TOM CULLEN 


NEA Service Inc., Millman Street, WC1 


Contemporary Arts 


Second Shot 


THE MAN WHo KNeEw Too Much. (Plaza.}—— 
Goopsye, My Lapy. (Studio One.}— 
SMILEY. (Carlton.) 


THe trouble with Hitchcock and his formid- 
able reputation is that we tend to expect every 
new film of his to be a masterpiece and if it 
isn’t feel proportionately deflated. Especially 
is this so in the case of a film he already made 
famous twenty-two years ago, for The Man 
Who Knew Too Much, with different national 
ities, localities and emphasis, but virtually the 
same plot, was directed by Hitchcock in 1934 

The new version, though slick, fast and often 
witty, with a clever, flatly ironical script (by 
John Michael Hayes again), is, frankly, no 
masterpiece; but it has the master’s touch in a 
dozen details, and his familiar assurance with 
crowds, speed, movement, climax and the 
macabre. The acting is pleasant if unremark- 
able all round, particularly from Bernard 
Miles and Brenda de Banzie as a pair of 
middle-aged fellow-travelling intellectuals and 
a youthful uncombed version of themselves 
called Edna, played in a ferocious fringe by 
Betty Baskcomb. Of Doris Day and James 
Stewart as the American couple who, knowing 
too much about the assassination of a foreign 
statesman planned to take place at an Albert 
Hall concert, find their small son held as 
hostage in case they let in the police on it, | 
felt less certain. Miss Day, looking matronly 
at last, is charming, though the toothbrush of 
blonde hair stricking horizontally from her 
forehead is distracting; but, as we all know, she 
sings, and at inopportune moments her songs 
hold up the action and instead of pleasing 
make one bored. James Stewart has little to 
do, and does it adequately enough. The best 
thing about them both is the feeling you get 
of their being a real married couple, with the 
familiarity, the authentic intimacy of voice and 
movement, of years behind them. When the 
search for their child brings them from 
Morocco to London, the pace changes: it 
becomes harsher, grimmer, less intimate yet 
more individual; the movements are those of 
two strangers alone in a very large city, rather 
than the cosier intrigues among the crowds of 
Morocco, where veiled ladies sail past on 
bicycles, with sewing machines balanced on 
their heads. In one macabre scene, the husband 
finds himself at cross purposes and furiously 
ingry in the workshop of a taxidermist, plung- 
ng about among the half-stuffed carcasses, the 
glass eyes and gleaming teeth; in another. 
climbing (rather improbably) out of a locked 
church up the bell-rope. The grand climax— 


and it must surely rank among Hitchcock’s 
grandest—takes place in the Albert Hall. It 
is a gala evening. The ambassador, all gleam- 
ing shirtfront and the perfect 
target, awaiting the clash of cymbals that is to 
drown the noise of the fatal shot; opposite in 
a box waits the assassin, at first on his chair, 
then »%ehind the curtain, gun cocked, while the 
cymbalist slowly prepares himself for the 
evening’s climax. The flowers; the 
plain anonymous female ranks of+the choir, 
looking ghastly white like ageing first com- 
nunicants; the mixed, rapt audience—all are 
exact and authentic. As the music marches 
inexorably but slowly on, the climax writhing 
but never breaking, the preparations become 
almost unbearable, and Miss Day’s tremen- 
dous singer’s yell, that diverts the bullet from 
heart to sleeve of its victim, almost raises an 
echo in the audience, so dreadful is the relief. 
Then come songs and an outsize anti-climax, 
with the only authentic Hitchcock touch re- 
maining being the way the gun off in 
Bernard Miles’s pocket, shooting him in an 
unpleasantly circular sort of way as he rolls 
down the stairs. A curate’s egg of a film, but 
thoroughly recommended 
ke 


orders, sits, 


massed 


goes 


My feeling for child actors being generally 
une of distaste, it was a pleasant surprise to 
meet two engaging small boys on the screen in 
i single week. The first was in Goodbye, My 
Lady, a film of remarkable charm, made up of 
small, intimate touches, sure and exactly suit- 
ible performances, a command of 
sound—in the Mississippi swamplands—as 
well as vision, and a delicacy of taste, humour 
ind suggestion rarely met with in a film as 
robust. Young Brandon de Wilde gives a per- 
formance at once heartrending and austere— 
something quite outside the normal scope of a 
boy his age. Director: William A. Wellman 


perfect 


The second Colin Petersen, is much 
younger—around seven or eight, [ imagine 
Not an actor in the same sense as the brilliant 
young American, he is simply a delightful 
urchin who, in Smiley, produces enough 
freckled Australian charm to put Chips Raf- 
ferty and even Ralph Richardson (as a rather 
fruity parson) in the shade. Few songs can 
have come from child actors more effectively 
than Smiley’s excruciatingly flat rendering of 
Waltzing Matilda’ in a pub 
Pleasant local acceptable sentiment; 
in the best film. Director: 
Anthony Kimmins. 
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Summer’s. Sport 
As June swells into something a little more 
like remembered summers, sport begins to 
wrench the little screen wide open. Ascot 
drummed its way into my office (and pocket) 
last week with as fine an outside coverage, 
surely, as the BBC has yet put on. The races 
were shown clearly from off to muttered curse, 
the commentaries (by that excellent team of 
Mr. Graham and Mr. O’Sullevan) were crisp 
and helpful; even the business of clothes was 
stitched neatly into the presentation. On Thurs- 
day then, the opening of as harrowing a Test 
as we're likely to grumble to our children 
about. Burke and Burge, stolid and sticky; a 
dull beginning; but exploding on Friday and 
Saturday into the fierce maturity of Miller and 
the still juvenile truculence of Trueman 
Saturday's uninterrupted couple of hours par- 
ticularly (from 4.30 to 6.30) were as satisfying 
ind spicy as a steak au poivre. The whole 
paraphernalia of breaks for Children’s Hour 
emains one of the most vexatious things 
currently affecting television. But, one sup- 
poses, the Corporation does the best it can; and 
not everyone, One goes on supposing with a 
mild surmise, is fascinated by cricket. And 
anvway. no one who is could be better served 
than by Messrs. Swanton, Johnson and West 
and that likeable newcomer Mr. Fingleton 
Their ball-by-ball commentaries and analyses 
have been better than ever this year. So to 
Wimbledon and the absorbing spectacle of 
rival gentlemen talking into rival microphones 
while rival cameras range and swoop for the 
even whiter than whitest of shots. It’s early 
say yet whether the Corporation or the 
Authority has anything the other hasn't got; 
informal poll conducted casually by blind- 
folded investigators on Tuesday morning 
evealed one salient trend: in families with 1.3 
more children ITA was preferred because 
f the commercials; there was indeed, from two 
separate informants, some grumbling that these 


people playing tennis were getting in the way 
if the jingles. This serves to underline a fact 
which | have been quietly worrying about for 


some weeks. Children are finding the com- 
nercials so much more stimulating than Yakity 
Yak (which goes from worse to wherever), Mr 
Douglas Fairbanks and (even) The Creaking 
Door, that when the next generation grows 
ip there'll just be programme spots in between 
e other thing 
The best moments of the sporting week 
ve been those when Miller has been bowling 
The licked finger. the tossed-back hair, the 
azy, contemptuously unstudied turn, the head 
down lope to the wicket and that astonishing 
thirty-six-year-old arm up and over—this was 
4 master’s performance that television held 
complete and communicated perfectly. 
JOHN METCALF 


The Juggler 
No young foreign painter has been brought 
sO insistently before the London public in the 
few years as Rebeyrolle, whose latest 
work can be seen at the RWS Galleries. We 
expect by now to have to stand up not only 
large pictures but to magnified forms. We 
expect the paint to shake a rough and grubby 
fist in our faces. This time the biggest pictures 
ire bigger than ever and the paint ts applied 
vith an even more violent and complicated 
erism. Formerly the loaded pigment 
certainly swamped the objects, but was applied 
with a consistent texture and calligraphy; now 
from picture to picture, even within the same 


painting, the application of the paint seems 
to have been guided by widely various and 
conflicting impulses. In a series of still-lifes, 
including a painter’s palette, gobbets of pig- 
ment appear as themselves—that is, as the 
gobbets of pigment on a simulated palette 
Across the room, between the eyebrows of a 
child painted life-size, appears a wart of thick 
pigment. Is it really a wart or simply a cheap 
device to animate the rather lifeless and insub- 
stantial image of the child’s face? The variety 
of textures which occurs in these pictures is in 
fact almost inexhaustible. Van Gogh, de Staél 

his slabs of thick paint—a hint of Braque, 
the whole range of accidental or automatic 
effects to be found in tachiste painting, and 
so on. Sometimes the paint seems to be simu- 
lating natural textures, sometimes brusquely 
disregarding them. The painter behaves like 
a juggler challenged to attempt the impossible 
In terms of subject he has set himself the most 
teasing problems of pictorial realisation: to 
paint a fish gliding near the surface of 
sparkling water or leaping from it, fledgling 
birds straining, open-beaked, from the nest at 
the fluttering approach of their mother. His 
dogs and sheep pant and sag in pregnancy; 
his figures strain, grimace, gesticulate; modest 
plants assume a melodramatic disguise. Here 
is complicated and allusive material made 
simply the occasion for the most pretentious 
pictorial cookery. 

Two other shows offer refreshment after 
this muddled expressionism. The Arts Council 
has brought to its headquarters a splendid 
selection of the graphic work of Picasso which 
I hope to review next week. Here technical 
virtuosity is the means by which images are 
made the more eloquent. I would also heartily 
recommend the exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery of the work of the American 
painter Charles Howard who has lived here 
since the war and spent a long period in 
England in the Thirties. This is one of the 
finest exhibitions of abstract painting to be 
seen in London for many years. The inventive- 
ness and life-giving power of his imagery and 
the patient integrity of his methods are entirely 
admirable BASIL TAYLOR 


Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING ComPANIES: D, Decca; DGG. 
Heliodor; DT, Ducretet-Thomson: P, 
Philips; T, Telefunken.) 

To the Mussorgsky and Borodin operas 
performed by the Belgrade company, Decca 
have now added Tchaikovsky's Eugen Onegin 
ind Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar. Both are 
idmirably conducted by Oscar Danon, who 
seems the best of the Yugoslav conductors. 
They are welcome additions to the recorded 
opera repertory. Valeria WHeybalova as 
Tatiana in Onegin has one or two mannerisms 
that spoil a phrase or two here and there, but 
in general she sings with affecting lyrical 
beauty, and is well enough supported by the 
rest of the cast to make the performance 
wholly enjoyable. A Life for the Tsar, also in 
general agreeably sung. has the disadvantage 
of running to eight sides, and is also a less 
zood work. But the attractively orchestrated 
score is tuneful enough to hold the attention 
most of the time, and the issue deserves con- 
ideration as a rarity. 

There are also two additions to the Decca 
series starring Tebaldi and Monaco—Turandot 
and The Force of Destiny. Except that Ping. 
Pang and Pong seem less lively than usual, the 
Turandot, with Inge Borkh in the name part, 
and conducted with great vitality and precision 
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by Erede, has everything to commend it, 
including the virtue of being a first recording. 
For those who can ignore the weaknesses of 
Verdi’s libretto, and their reflection in the 
music, The Force of Destiny. can also be 
recommended, even at the cost of eight sides, 
for the sake of its very strong cast, which 
besides the two principals includes Siepi, 
Corena, Simionato, di Palma and Bastianini. 
The last three of these are also in La 
Favorita (D), where they sing enchantingly. 
Simionato in particular, in a dramatic instead 
of a comic coloratura role, reveals unimagined 
powers of lyrical expression and loveliness of 
voice, which will make lovers of real singing 
want to hear her in all the famous dramatic 
soprano parts. Unfortunately the principal 
tenor, Poggi, is disagreeable, but the rest of 
the performance is so good, and the work 
itself, in Donizetti's less-known dramatic vein, 
so splendid, that both as a change and for its 
own sake it is recommended above the more 
popular Elixir of Love (D), which is pleasantly 
but less notably sung. This too, though, will 
appeal to many, for the sake of what is un- 
doubtedly Hilde Gueden’s most perfect per- 
formance since she turned herself into an 
Italian coloratura 

From Bayreuth comes a splendid Flying 
Dutchman (D), conducted by Keilberth, with 
Uhde, Weber, both excellent, and above all 
Varnay, who after a poor start goes on'to give 
a magnificent performance, not always ideally 
beautiful in tone (though often very lovely), 
but of such accomplished vocal technique, 
beauty of phrase, and utter musical mastery 
of the part, as thrills and delights over and 
over again, The Viennese Cosi fan Tutte (D) 
is vocally hardly less distinguished, but like the 
Zauberfléte it is slightly below the standard 
of the same company’s Giovanni and Figaro. 





VO! 
Fay 
Operatic Recordings 


CIMAROSA 

il Maestro d) Capetia 

{| Matrimomo Segreto 

Soloists, Orchestra da Camera di Milano (Gerel 
1-12” record PL 845 
HAYDN 

Philemon and Bauci 
Soloists, Chorus of the Vienna State Opera, Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Zallinger) 

1-12” record PL 7661 


RAVE 
L'Heure Espagnole 
Soloists Orchestre Radio-Symphonique 


Radiodiffusion Frangaise (Leibowitz 





1-12” record PL 7881 

ROSSINI 

Signor Bruschino 

Soloists, Milan Philharmonic Orchestra (Gere 

1-12” record PL 846( 

SCHLUBERI 

Der Hausliche Krieg 

Soloists, Akademie Kammercho Pro Music 

Symphony Orch a Vv 1(G 2ann 

-12” recor PL 81 
mplete -ulalogue m sf deGie r trom 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.! 
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Béhm’s conducting lacks something in anima- 
tion, Fiordiligi is not Lisa della Casa’s best 
part, and Schoeffler as Alfonso occasionally 
tends to dullness. Like their ideally chosen 
fellow-principals, however (Ludwig, Loose, 
Dermota, Kunz), they both offer much very 
polished and fine-toned singing, in which those 
who have acquired the rather special taste 
for this difficult opera will find much to enjoy. 
Dermota can be heard in Mozart again, singing 
several of the most famous arias very beauti- 
fully on a medium-play disc (T), which should 
not be missed even by those who have the 
equally lovely group sung by Peter Anders. 
Finally there are three short masterpieces of 
no-longer-so-modern neo-classical near-opera. 
Falla’s puppet-opera El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro (DT) is one of the works of the Twenties 
in which he seemed at last, just before giving up 
composing altogether, to-have found an escape 
from the stranglehold on his music of Spanish 
national mannerisms. Without the mimed 
action that it accompanies, this witty, touching 
and admirably played music does not create 
quite the same spell as in the theatre, but it 
both entertains and moves. Attractively 
coupled with a very good performance of one 
of Falla’s finest ‘Spanish’ works, El Amor 
Brujo, it is highly recommended. Stravinsky’s 
opera-oratorio Edipus Rex is available in two 
recordings that offer the buyer a difficult 
choice, The one conducted by the composer (P), 
with Cocteau speaking the narrative of his 
own libretto, is obviously desirable both for 
its absolute authenticity and as a historical 
document, but despite its musically impressive 
cast (Pears, Middl, Rehfuss), it is vocally less 
full or satisfying than the version conducted 
by Ansermet (D), with Haefliger and Bouvier, 
who seem to communicate more of the beauty 
and emotional force of the music. The reviewer 
thanks his stars he has both, and can offer no 
further counsel, He need have no hesitation in 
recommending Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana 
(DGG), which is a kind of poor man’s @dipus 
Rex in both musical style and general treat- 
ment (Latin text and all), adapted to licentious 
comedy. In a gay and lively performance under 
Eugen Jochum it is irresistible. 
COLIN MASON 


Soviet Ballet in Paris 


THe Chiatelet Theatre in Paris where, just 
forty-seven years ago, Diaghilev’s revolu- 
tionary Ballets Russes first astonished the 


western world, is at the moment the home of 
another important Russian ballet company— 
the Stanislavski from Moscow. This time there 
is no sign of any artistic revolution. On the 
contrary, the work of the company, as demon- 
strated at the Chatelet, has been notable for 
its rigid traditionalism. Accordingly it has had 
a bad press. The Paris critics apparently 
expected a greater inventiveness of choreo- 
graphy and of décor, though it is, indeed, hard 
to see why they should have done so. It has 
been no secret that, just as Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes were altogether unknown in their own 
country, so ballet in the Soviet Union has 
continued (with idealogical but not artistic 
embroidery) the highly conventionalist style 
and pattern of the Tsarist ballet. Thus the 
Stanislavski Company’s antiquated, ponderous 
stage designs and unimaginative costumes, its 
relentlessly classical kind of choreography and 
its stereotyped scores—these things were not 
unpredictable. 

In all these aspects of the company’s work 
there is, to be frank, only a documentary—not 
an artistic—interest. But what was not quite 











so predictable was that the dancing as such 
would be-so remarkably good. Again, it was 
known that the severe discipline and high 
standards of the Russian ballet schools had 
persisted, fruitfully, from Tsarist into Com- 
munist times. Yet, after all, this particular com- 
pany bears about the same humble relation to 
the Bolshoi (the senior Soviet company) as 
does our junior company at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre to the company at Covent Garden; and 
Leningrad’s Kirov Company (the heir to the 
Maryinsky) has certainly the second place in 
the Soviet Union’s hierarchy of ballet. So it 
is certainly astonishing to find that the young 
Stanislavski Company is brimful of such 
splendid young classical dancers as would be 
an honour to any western company (including 
the Sadler’s Wells) and that the names of none 
of these were known outside Russia before 
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this season at the Chatelet. The lithe ang 
elegant young Sophie Vinagradova is, perhaps, 
the most memorable of all of them (she is 
only the company’s second choice for the 
ballerina’s role in Swan Lake) but Ossipienko 
is yet another who can dance Swan Lake with 
distinction, and Vlassova, Redina and several 
others are capable of remarkable technical 
proficiency in classical variations. 

The Soviet Union, on this evidence, is, 
indeed, as rich in ballet dancers as it is poor 
in choreography and in that artistic inventive- 
ness which Diaghilev bequeathed to_ western 
ballet. In the Stanislavski performances in 
Paris there is, presumably, a foretaste of what 
the much more famous Bolshoi Company will 
bring to Covent Garden in the autumn; the 
ballets may prove dreary—but not the dancers, 

JAMES KENNEDY 


The Theatre and Everyman 


THE title is not promising. How not to write 
a Play* suggests another of those laborious 
facetie dredged up by humorists who have 
gone over to automation: a Perelman, or a 
Mikes. Not so: this turns out to be a serious 
attempt by Walter Kerr, the dramatic critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune, to diagnose 


the ills of the contemporary American 
theatre: to account for what he calls ‘the 
absolute regularity of its march towards 


extinction.’ Since he wrote it, the New York 
theatre appears to have staged a recovery 
remarkable enough, I imagine, to have caused 
Mr. Kerr’s leg to be well pulled; but I do not 
think that the validity of his main thesis— 
that the theatre has lost touch with the 
ordinary man—is affected. Even if it were, Mr. 
Kerr so loves the theatre, and so successfully 
transmits his feelings about it, that the book 
would still be well worth reading. 

My concern here, however, is with what Mr. 
Kerr has to say for and about the English 
theatre. It would be easy enough to dismiss 
his comments with derision, because he has a 
Procrustean . disregard for the rules of 
evidence, stretching the arguments that help to 
provg his case, and lopping off the arguments 
against it. He may be right, for example, in 
believing that the Ibsen/Chekhov axis has 
driven away American audiences; but to assert 
that Chekhov is a mere ‘arts theatre’ fad here, 
and that Ibsen’s influence on later dramatists 
has been excessive, is to suggest no very close 
knowledge of British problems. A different 
cause, though, the same effect may give. In 
England audiences have been driven away not 
by high seriousness and misguided integrity— 
a refusal to compromise with the masses— 
but by high silliness and misguided ingenuity 
which have diminished the theatre’s attrac- 
tion for audiences—and for writers, few of 
whom have bothered to take seriously any sug- 
gestion that they might write a play. 

Mr. Kerr dismisses the widely held theory 
that the theatre is in trouble because it has 
priced itself out of the market; he asserts, 
plausibly, that the cheaper seats fall empty 
first. 1 do not know if this is true in the West 
End, but I doubt if it is relevant. What keeps 
people from going to plays here is not just 
the expense, but the impression of expense. 
There are, I would guess, thousands of 
Londoners who think they cannot afford ‘good’ 
seats, and who cite this as the reason they 
go to the theatre very seldom, who could 
perfectly well afford ‘bad’ seats that in every 
way except socially are as good as the good 


~* By Walter Kerr, (Reinhardt, 21s.) 


ones, Every attempt the theatre makes to 
resume its pre-war aura of opulence and 
impeccability discourages potential theatre 
fodder: that is why the Royal Court, with its 
more workmanlike approach, is a step in the 
right direction. Mr. Kerr is certainly right: a 
theatre which loses touch with the generality 
slits its own throat. 

He is admirable, too, on the dangers of 
preciousness. He complains about its preva- 
lence in America, but by all odds it is much 
worse here, where the theatre has nearly be- 
come a transvested interest. This is not just a 
question of jobs for the boys: productions 
tend to be permeated with it, too. At the 
current Old Vic production of Romeo and 
Juliet, for example, I was puzzled at the 
emphasis put on the lines leading up to the 
fight between Tybalt and Mercutio: 

Tybalt. Mercutio, thou consort’st with 
Romeo. 
Mercutio. Consort? What, dost thou make 
us minstrels? 
—The explanation, I was told, is that accord- 
ing to current Waterloo Road interpretation 
Mercutio and Romeo were lovers, actually; 
and ‘consort’ is Tybalt’s malicious little double 
entendre. This explanation was put forward 
in perfect seriousness; and hard though it is 
to credit, the fact that it could be put forward 
is symptomatic. 

It is on the writing of plays that Mr. Kerr 
is at his best. I have no space to recount his 
ideas; but one of them should be hung on the 
wall beside every aspiring playwright. In 
Shakespeare’s longest, most complex, and most 
révealing speeches, there are no parenthetical 
prompt notes to the producer: in many 
modern plays the notes exceed the text. Where 
writers used to try to convey what they 
wanted to say in words, a modern writer tries 
to convey it by detailed instructions. The most 
tragic, comic, dramatic or important exit 
can be, and often is, signalled by the same 
three words, ‘Are you going?’ with the 
appropriate directive—(piteously), (thrilled), 
(sullenly) or (slyly)}—attached. In any one play 
the method can be effective; cumulatively its 
effect has been disastrous, sending away 
audiences with the vaguely dissatisfied feeling 
that they had been there before. This is not, 
of course, an original complaint; I dare say 
Mr. Kerr would not claim originality for any 
of his ideas. But he writes with a sense of 
urgency that overrides criticism: How not to 
write a Play is a thoroughly worth-while and 
stimulating book. BRIAN INGLIS 
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pipes—they happen when 
you least expect them. A 
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prehensive Policy protects 
you against these and many 
\ other losses and liabilities 
every householder faces— 
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one year’s insurance free! 
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The man who 
will live above bis 
present circumstances, 


is in great danger 


of soon living 


much beneath them. 


JOSEPH ADDISON 


All down the ages, in memorable words, 
wise men have counselled thrift — the sure 
way of making both ends meet. They had 
in mind the prosperity of a man and his 
family. Today, for lack of thriftiness, it is 
the well-being of our whole community 
which is at stake. 

No words of ours could add anything 
to the Government’s repeated appeals to 
spend less and save more. But it is well 
that of the many modes of saving available 
to the public none should be neglected for 
want of a timely reminder. An account 
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BOOKS 


What Has Become of 
Political Philosophy”? 


By J. W. N. WATKINS 





RITISH politicians have become unable to state a 

principle. Confronted by a visiting Communist they show 

him over a power station and at elections they talk like 
low-power salesmen. The drying-up of political philosophy is 
having its effect. 

Mr. Laslett has combed post-war learned journals for 
material on which to base a diagnosis of the illness of our 
political philosophy. The articles he has collected* fall into 
three classes: those which tackle some large theme; modest 
technical analyses, and Mr. Weldon’s article. 

Top of class one is Professor Oakeshott’s Inaugural Lecture, 
a wily defence of the shabby against the new. I hope the 
placatory footnotes he has added do not mean that he is 
turning cautious, which would be a real loss—even the most 
vehement critic of the lecture must have felt grateful for at 
last having something worth talking about. 

Old-fashioned philosophers mostly assumed that to a 
properly framed moral question there is one right and many 
wrong answers. New-fashioned philosophers mostly deny that 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ answers exist. But Professor Gallie, 
impressed by the fact that conflicting moral systems often 
coexist within one ambivalent person, wonders whether there 
might not be two or more conflicting, yet somehow valid, 
answers to the same question. His attitude to this possibility 
is itself ambivalent—he is drawn by sympathy with diverging 
moralities and repelled by the implication ‘that we should 
abandon all hope of settling major moral disagreement by 
discussion.” Now it sometimes happens in science that there 
are two conflicting but equally justified answers to a question 
(wave and corpuscular theories of light, for instance); and it 
seems to me that in morals, as in science, what matters is not 





ALPINE PILOT 


HERMANN GEIGER 


Landing a plane high in the Swiss Alps on a hump 
of snow only 25 yards wide, with a slope of 30-40°, 
framed by cou/oirs and crevasses, can only be de- 
scribed as a pilot’s nightmare. To Hermann Geiger 
it is now no more than a challenge in a daily job of 
work; but the thrill of beating weather and snow 
and space, is to him, the greatest thrill on earth. 
No onc has ever come closer to realising man’s age- 
long aspiration—to fly like a bird 
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that we should be able to go unerringly to the right answer, 
but that we should be able to rule out the more obviously 
wrong answers; and our hope of being able to do this would 
not necessarily be destroyed by the kind of pluralism Gallie 
considers. 

Also in class one is Laslett’s own contribution on ‘face to 
face’ societies in which business is settled by conversations 
where much is left unsaid, and by which large anonymous 
societies have to be governed. Mr. Laslett believes that this 
notion is pregnant with implications for the reform of political 
thinking; but I confess that his impressionist mode of presenta- 
tion and his use of phrases like ‘maximum social synaptic con- 
tact’ left me somewhat unclear about what those implications 
are. 

The most important item in class two is Mr. W. J. Rees’s 
careful disentangling of alternative concepts of sovereignty. 
The late Miss Macdonald investigated Natural Rights and 
concluded that they are moral claims which can be defended 
but not proved. No room for controversy there; but what is 
peculiar is that she thought that this differentiates natural 
rights from scientific theories. A little history would have 
helped: her example of a ‘proved’ scientific theory was refuted 
long ago. 

Mr. Quinton extracts the true elements from the retributive 
and utilitarian theories of punishment. Mr. Mayo argues, 
unconventionally and not wholly convincingly, for the re- 
introduction of a modest General Will theory. Mr. Bambrough 
neatly explains why Plato was wrong to believe that there can 
be experts in politics analogous to experts in medicine. There 
is a cogent attack on essentialist definitions of ‘Law’ by Dr. 
Glanville Williams, who hit the headlines some years ago by 
declaring that when the facts of a case have been agreed, 
subsequent legal discussion—about, say, whether the facts 
constitute negligence—revolves round a merely verbal ques- 
tion. Dr. Williams, like most of the contributors in this second 
class, is in the grip of the myth that all significant discourse is 
either empirical or linguistic or prescriptive. 

Finally, Mr. Weldon. He first defines, and then illustrates, 
his depressing conception of political philosophy: the sort of 
thing political philosophy has to do is to point out that some- 
one who asserts a political principle is telling us that he is no 
longer prepared to argue. This means that if someone says (to 
use one of Weldon’s examples), ‘I’m against birth-control on 
principle,’ and then adds, ‘but I’m willing to consider your 
objections,’ he is being utterly unreasonable (he is contradict- 
ing himself); but if he had added, ‘and I’m not prepared to 
listen to your objections,’ he would have been utterly reason- 
able (he would have stated a logical consequence). Mr. Weldon 
appears to have landed himself in one of those linguistic 
muddles, the exposure of which is, he says, the philosopher’s 
only task. 

Why is the political philosopher overstepping himself if he 
does more than talk about words? Well, he may make a fool 
of himself: ‘H. W. B. Joseph proved that Einstein was talking 
nonsense and was neither surprised by nor suspicious of the 
simplicity of the argument by which he did the trick.’ (Substi- 
tute ‘T. D. Weldon’ for ‘H. W. B. Joseph’ and ‘political 
philosophers from Plato on’ for ‘Einstein,’ and you have an 
accurate description of The Vocabulary of Politics.) But the 
chief reason appears to be that philosophers must not lag 
behind in this age of specialisation: ‘there is no good reason 
for rejecting the advantages derived from the division of labour 
in the making of theories any more than in the making of 





~ * PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND Society. Edited by Peter Laslett. 
(Blackwell, 18s.) 
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pins’—and all that is left for the philosopher to specialise in 
is linguistic puzzles. 

The problem of specialisation has been a topic of political 
philosophy since Plato. Adam Smith, as well as pointing out 
the economic advantages of specialisation in the manufacture 
of pins, also insisted on the harmful moral and intellectual 
consequences of specialisation. Increasing intellectual special- 
isation has already made general critical discussion and the 
maintenance of intellectual traditions increasingly difficult. 
How to halt this tendency is now an urgent problem. But Mr. 
Weldon ignores problems the better to concentrate on puzzles. 
According to him, political philosophers must not discuss— 
that would be presumptuous—but bow down to the specialisa- 
tion tendency. 

Between 1600 and 1900 British thinkers built up a formid- 
able body of political philosophy, vigorous, clear, and to the 
point. But although the problems they attacked were pretty 
persistent problems, the increasing novelty in our situation 
means that their problems and ours overlap less and less. 
Hobbes on religion, Locke on property, Bentham on pleasure, 
Mill on other-regarding actions, speak to us, in this age of 
Ad-mass, inflation, Freudianism, and social interdependence, 
from an increasingly reniote past. For instance, I know of 
no existing moral and political theory on which a realistic 
and consistent policy towards strikes could still be based. If 
we go on living on our inheritance of political thought without 
adding to it more than a slim volume of largely technical essays 
per decade, we shall have to inject increasing doses of oppor- 
tunism into our politics to offset the increasing inappropriate- 
ness of our unrevised political principles. 


Proof of the Pudding 


THE THOUGHT AND CULTURE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: An 
Anthology of Tudor Prose, 1481-1555. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Nugent. (C.U.P., 37s. 6d.) 


Tue Renaissance and Reformation, like all great historical turning- 
points from the origin of Christianity to the Russian Revolution, 
are as subject to controversy today as when they occurred. In 
reaction against nineteenth-century Whig glorification of the 
Renaissance as a liberation of the free spirit of secular man, some 
recent historians have denied that there was a renaissance at all, 
or have pushed its origins so far back into the Middle Ages that 
it ceases to be a cataclysm and becomes a centuries-long evolution. 
Others have deplored the Renaissance just because of its secular- 
ism, of the impetus which it gave to individual free inquiry, to 
rationalism. The editor of this book also rejects the traditional 
view of the Renaissance. She stresses what she calls the ‘Christian 
humanist aspects of Renaissance thought, by which she means 
their traditional catholicism. The best Renaissance thinkers, she 
suggests, never left the fold of the Roman Church; even those 
who did still remained soaked in its ways of thought and expres- 
sion. This anthology of early Tudor prose has been selected, it 
would appear, with this thesis in mind. 

Unfortunately the pudding does not eat very well. A priori 
it would seem difficult to select 600 pages of early Tudor prose, 
500 of which would make dull reading. Yet on reflection, one 
can see why this sort of thesis leads to this sort of dullness. 
Continuity of course there was. Ninety per cent. of the ideas of 
any original thinker are likely to be traditional, conventional: it 


, is the ten per cent. of inspired novelty that excites. But if your 
' principle of selection is to show that the thinker was traditional, 


then naturally you will omit, or play down, or explain away, the 
ten per cent. that really matters; and even Sir Thomas More 
will seem flat-footed at times. The 100 pages which are not dull 
come—apart from More—from Lord Berners’s incomparable 
translations, and from romances and tales (again often translated) 
in selecting which Miss Nugent was presumably less concerned 
about doctrinal orthodoxy. 
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René Wellek 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CRITICISM 


VOL. I: THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VOL. 11: THE ROMANTIC AGE 


The first two volumes of this lucid and illuminating 
history are again available; the work has been described 
as ‘comprehensive in scope, expert in knowledge, 
penetrating in judgment and sustained by intellectual 
integrity of the highest kind.” 


63s. together 
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BYZANTIUM AND ISTANBUL 


author of Aegean Greece 

‘Essentially it is a guide book and the intelligent visitor 
should carry it with him as an indispensable com- 
panion . . . his book wil! give pleasure even to those who 
have small prospect of ever strolling through the cemetery 
of Eyub or feeding the pigeons outside the mosque of 
Bayazid.’ Harold Nicolson in the OBSERVER 

Book Society Recommendation Fully illustrated 25s. 





some new novels 


Lucy Crown 


IRWIN SHAW 


author of The Young Lions 
‘A brilliant failure. The feeling for time and place is 
impeccable, the settings are realistic, the dialogue tingles 
like ice in a highball . . . well worth reading for the heap 








of good things in it.” NEW STATESMAN 16s, 
| 
D in Andromeda 
E. C. LARGE 
author of The Advance of the Fungi 
‘To describe this novel as Science Fiction would be mis- 
leading. Its science is real and its fiction credible. ..a 
completely fascinating story.” Danie/ George in the 
BOOKMAN Book Society Recommendation 15s. 
RONALD FRASER 
author of Flight of Wild Geese 
Sir Ronald Fraser takes us again to Ancient China in his 
new and delightful novel. Set in the third century B.C., 
it tells of the adventures of an astute youth Diamond 
Arrow, White Aster and their son Jade Pin. 15s. 
LO POET Ae 








The Long View 


ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD 
This brilliant novel, hailed by the critics as ‘richly 
rewarding,’ ‘tremendously good,’ ‘brilliant, subtle and 
devastating,” and ‘beautifully written and richly per- 
ceptive,’ was the Book Society’s Choice for March. 15s. 
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Dullness is one thing: editorial inadequacy is another. Un- 
fortunately there is more of the latter than one would expect in a 
book published by a university press. The same event is twice 
dated differently on the same page. Latimer is made to oppose 
‘the errors of Luther and Melanchthon’ seven years before either 
had published any ‘errors,’ Thomas Cromwell is twice described 
as Lord Chancellor, an office which any schoolboy should know 
he never held. Some of the textual notes are remarkably inept. 
When Sir John Cheke upbraids the Norfolk rebels in 1549 for 
their readiness ‘to obey your tanners, to change your obedience 
from a king to a kett,’ we are told in all solemnity that many of 
the rebels were tanners (were they?) and that ‘kett’ means ‘worth- 
less fellow’; we are not reminded that the leader of the rebels 
was a tanner named Robert Kett. For what audience was it 
necessary to gloss ‘plaice’ as ‘a kind of fish’? Or ‘evensong’ as 
‘vespers’? A remarkable theological term, ‘instified,’ is glossed 
as ‘enlivened’; the context shows that it was a misprint for 
‘justified’—i.e., ‘justified. When More, as Speaker-elect of the 
Commons, made the traditional speech modestly pleading unfit- 
ness for the post, Edward Hall tellsus that he ‘disabled himself both 
in wit, learning, and discretion to speak before the King’—i.e., 
he threw doubts on his own ability. The editorial note says 
‘disabled’ means ‘distinguished’! A number of other ‘footnotes 
plainly misinterpret the text they purport to elucidate. 

Other editorial comments are open to criticism on grounds of 
bias. To say that Latimer ‘curried favour with Henry VIII’ is 
surprising: but then Latimer was a Protestant martyr. A time- 
serving Roman Catholic prelate like Richard Fox is defended 
from ‘the harsh criticism often levelled at him.’ Gardiner and 
even Bonner are absolved from the charge of cruelty to heretics. 
The appeal of Erasmus’s Enchiridion, Miss Nugent assures us, 
‘waned’ in England once it was discovered that its translator was 
a heretic: there were, in fact, more editions of the English transla- 
tion before 1550 than of the Latin text on the whole continent! 
Many similar pious ineptitudes could be listed. 

The editor and one of her collaborators, a Mr. Campbell, are 
the worst offenders. But the book has its good moments. One 
section is wittily introduced by Professor Bush; and Professor 
Zeeveld’s introduction to the section on “The Political and Social 
Order’ is first-rate. But then his definition of the English Renais- 
sance—an interest in things not as they might be, but as they are 
—seems at variance with the editor’s, 

The test case for Roman Catholic humanists is Sir Thomas 
More, whose prose and courage are alike admirable. Yet is it 
because of, or in spite of, his religion that we think More great? 
More said that anyone whose neighbours would not acquit him 
of heresy should be punished as a heretic; and that to ‘believe 
nothing but plain Scripture’ was ‘plain pestilent heresy.’ The 
farthest More would go in permitting Bible-reading in the 
vernacular was to suggest that some (future) approved translation 
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might be entrusted to bishops to let out to those, and only those, 
whom they considered fit to read it. Tyndale, who, like More was 
a martyr for his beliefs, wanted ‘a boy that driveth the plough 
[to] know more of the Scripture’ than the learned Lord Chancellor, 
To whom is posterity’s debt greater? 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


It’s a Crime 


GENTLEMEN AT CRIME. By Donald Mackenzie. (Elek, 16s.) Fact, 
if not stranger than crime fiction, is, at any rate, and for once, 
faster and funnier. Donald Mackenzie, who was a confidence 
trickster—one of the aristocrats of crime—plying his trade in 
Paris, reveals some of its secrets, along with such fruits of experi- 
ence as that the English landed gentry are ‘totally unsuitable for 
the con. trick. Lacking imagination, that type of person is blind 
to the larcenous hook.’ Descending to burglary, and in London, 
the author is sharply critical of the Metropolitan Police; it would 
be interesting to have the official answer to the version here of the 
Stepka Case. The author’s photograph is itself an interesting foot- 
note to the stories of the hard-headed American businessmen who 
handed him their wad to walk around the block with; and Doc, 
who taught him the game, is a character in the round, cousin 
perhaps to the Mr. Norris who changed trains. 

Cat. By Val Gielgud. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) Quite the best, so far, 
from this always promising, now fulfilling, author: told entirely, 
and necessarily, im flashback, the story of a murder that was 
inevitable—given the sort of man the central figure is—and his 
equally inevitable surrender and conviction. 


GENTLY Does It. By Alan Hunter. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) A Yard 
cop as competent as Chief Inspector Gently is made to appear 
ought to rely a little less on luck and more on good management 
in teaching the local police their business. But Gently, with his 
peppermints, is almost as tangible a figure as his French blood- 
brother, Maigret, with his pipe; and the sleazy seaside town is hit 
off to a T. The murder is pretty improbable; it’s Gently and the 
pin-table saloons that hold the attention. 


OnE Man’s Poison. By Sebastian Fox. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) Poison is fed to a poisonous broadcasting literary gent; 
death takes place not until half-way through the book, but scene 
and characters are beautifully deployed, and the solution is 
elegantly sorted out by one of those wordly old lawyers who are 
ousting the younger sons of peers as the chic dicks of our time. 


THE SLEEPING PARTNER. By Winston Graham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Here, too, death doesn’t strike until the 
middle of the book, but by that time the characters, and their 
possible motives for the crime that’s going to happen, have been 
readably established, and so has the sort of Balchinesque modern 
factory. A readably matter-of-fact piece about people no more 
naturally violent than ourselves who are caught up, nevertheless, 
in murder. 


MURDER IN VIENNA. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Workmanlike example of the guide-book kind: the author has 
obviously spent a few days in Vienna, and slips in, here and there, 
quite a bit of its rococo charm; a whiff of its cooking; a twanging 
note from a zither at a heuriger. But the complications of the plot 
are pretty machine-made, what with startling resemblances, and 
superintendents on holiday stumbling over the corpses of their 
fellow-countrymen; while the press photographer is more oafish, 
obsequious, and illiterate than even a reporter would dare 
describe him. 


A CoLtp ComING. By Mary Kelly. (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) ‘A Suspense Novel,’ promises the dust-cover, which may 
have reference to those first eighteen solid pages one plods through 
to get to the first piece of conversation, and an inkling of what 
it’s all about. Full marks for the scenes on the Great North Road, 
and for the glimpses of grand opera, and of one of those experi- 
mental stations where people catch colds on purpose, but the plot 
needs disciplining and the prose pruning. 


THE CASE OF THE ONE-EYED WITNESS. By Erle Stanley Gardner. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) In a foreword, dedicating his book to a 
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lecturer in forensic medicine he once sat under, Mr. Gardner 
reveals how ‘I have been brought to a realisation that every time 
an innocent man is convicted it is not only a great tragedy, but 
the party who is really guilty-continues at liberty as a menace 
to society.” Never mind: the novel itself shows that it doesn’t take 
a deep thinker to spin a good yarn. This is Perry Mason, as slick 
and as much in the police’s hair as ever; and pulling off his 
climactic court-room surprise, also as ever. Good for the deck- 
chair, if you skip those dedicatory glimpses of the obvious. 


DEATH AND THE GENTLE BULL. By Franees and Richard Lock- 
ridge. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) Urbane, literate, New York cop 
clears prize-winning bull of framed killing charge. Very neatly, 
quietly, done; and by genuine deduction, based on knowing about 
bulls. 

SweEET Poison. By Mary Fitt. (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) A man 
who lives in the past is murdered in the present, but the ingenuity 
of the plot is as nothing to that of the word-making: ‘susurring’ 
is presumably the present participle of the English verb, to susurr. 
A couple who have never even kissed plan their elopement in 
the same room, knowingly, as the injured husband; and one 
reads on, enthralled, to discover how many improbabilities ask 
to be swallowed before the end. 


ELLERY QUEEN’S Awarps. Edited by Ellery Queen. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) Outstanding among the American contributions that 
make up the majority of these seventeen, generally pretty good, 
short stories are the James Ullman piece of detection through 
newspaper-office tape, and a wickedly effective little tour de force 
of horror by Lee Hays. Margery Allingham, for England, con- 
tributes a neat little piece of character-drawing, stylishly written. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Puritans and Prudes 
Berore Victoria. By Muriel Jaeger. (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
VICTORIAN GALLERY. By Meriel Buchanan, (Cassell, 18s.) 
Ir is generally agreed, declares Miss Muriel Jaeger, that, between 
1787 and 1837, the sweetness and light of the Age of Reason passed 
into the sombre earnestness of the Victorian Age, and that 
English society turned away from the groves of enlightenment 
and gracious living to the prison of narrow conventionality and 
repression. Even if everybody is agreed about them, such sweep- 
ing generalisations are not necessarily true, and it would be 
possible to argue that this period marked the change from stifling 
formality alternating with the brutality and squalor portrayed by 
Hogarth and Fielding, through the growth of sensibility and 
humanitarianism, to the vivid and variegated society of early 
Victorian England. However, Miss Jaeger skilfully substantiates 
her theory by selecting the more agreeable aspects of life at 
Devonshire House to represent the eighteenth century, and con- 
trasting them with the least attractive activities of Wilberforce 
and Hannah More, implying that all England approved the polite 
hedonism of the one set, or the grim puritanism of the other. 
Those who belonged to neither group, even the fresh and un- 
inhibited Mary Mitford, are described as schizoid. Miss Jaeger 
hardly mentions that the main cause for which Wilberforce spent 
his fortune and his health was the abolition of the slave trade, 
nor does she consider that the emotional anarchy at Devonshire 
House was perhaps as much a product of the Romantic movement 
as was evangelical enthusiasm, and that Lord Chesterfield would 
have been equally shocked by both. Like many writers of social 
history she confounds puritanism—the negative side of moral 
idealism—with prudery: the exaggeration of sensibility. They 
are no more alike than a nonconformist businessman was to the 
elegant editress of a ‘Ladies’ Keepsake.’ 

There was indeed a period of political and social repression in 
England during the Napoleonic wars and their aftermath, but this 
was the result of the national emergency. The ten years before 
Victoria came to the throne saw the resumption of liberal and 
humanitarian movements, Catholic emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, the first Factory Act, the abolition of slavery and the 
modification of the savage eighteenth-century penal code. The 
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real gloom of the Victorian age was physical not moral—the 
black smoke pouring from the factories and from the rapidly 
spreading chimney pots of the Great Wen. It was the inhabitants 
of these vast new towns who suffered from the campaign against 
Sunday travel and amusement, originally launched by Wilber- 
force in a predominantly rural society, but in an urban one 
producing effects almost opposite to his intentions. But these were 
latent evils in 1837, and when the popular authors were the young 
Disraeli, Bulwer and Dickens, there can have been no lack of 
gaiety, exuberance and fancy. 

Victorian Gallery is rather a misleading title for a series of 
biographical sketches of characters met abroad by Miss Meriel 
Buchanan, mostly in St. Petersburg between 1910 and 1918, when 
her father was the English Ambassador. They include Russian 
royalties, an Italian ballet-master, Sir Henry Wilson and Abdul 
Hamid the Damned, some only glimpsed, others intimate friends. 
The book is an unsatisfactory mixture, first-hand descriptions of 
Russian life and scenery alternating with résumés of official 
biographies. Miss Buchanan could write a fascinating account 
of her own life in the last years of Imperial Russia, and it is a 
pity she has been deflected into giving a quick flick with a duster 
to so many shadowy portraits. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


Hispania 
RoMAN SPAIN. By F. J. Wiseman. (Bell and Sons, 18s. 6d.) 


OLWEN BroGan’s Roman Gaul was welcomed as the first book to 
give a concise account in English of the history and remains of 
Roman Gaul. The same publishers have now provided us with a 
companion volume on Roman Hispania. It, too, is the first book 
to give a concise account in English of the history and remains of 
the Roman provinces of Tarraconensis, Lusitania and Betica 
which are now Spain and Portugal, and as The Times Educational 
Supplement said of Roman Gaul, it fills a curiously unexpected 
want. Mr. Wiseman says that he was writing primarily for those 
whose interest in Spain is greater than their interest in Rome; and 
his description of Spanish sites is so good and his excellent 
photographs so alluring that, merely an achzological tourist, 
I can hardly wait to set out for the white granite aqueduct of 
Segovia (which challenges the more famous Pont du Gard because 
it is still in working order), the lighthouse at Corufia, the town 
walls of Lugo, the Temple of Diana at Evora, and, most of all, 
Merida, with its theatre, amphitheatre and circus—all splendidly 
shown on an air photograph which, though printed upside down, 
is the best I have seen of any Spanish archeological site. 

Mr. Wiseman’s archeological tour of Roman Spain and 
Portugal is introduced by a clear, succinct account of the history 
of Roman Hispania and concluded by a short, interesting chapter 
on the contribution of Spain to Roman life and letters—the elder 
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Seneca, Pomponius Mela, Quintilian, Martial, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Hosius, the Bishop of Cordoba who lived to be a hundred, and, 
at ninety, presided with undiminished vigour over the Council of 
Sardica, and Priscillian, for whom death was preferred to exile in 
the Isles of Scilly. I could have wished that Wiseman’s picture of 
pre-Roman Spain was fuller and happier. We hear very little of 
the Celtiberi, Lusitani, Turdetani, and the rest, nothing of Citania 
or of Sir Pierson Dixon’s The Iberians of Spain, and is it classical 
sympathies or ignorance that makes him give the strange opinion 
that the Lady of Elche is ‘Greek both in conception and execu- 
tion’? Mr. Wiseman and his readers could have better understood 
Roman Spain if they had a clearer picture of pre-Roman Spain, 
and of the native Iberian, Greek and Pheenician traditions that 
lay there to be romanised. But perhaps I am accusing Wiseman 
of not writing a book on pre-Roman Spain, which he never 
intended to do. The present volume is most useful; it is handy 
and well produced. It ought to have had a short list of books 
for further reading. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


Feminine Touch 


THE YESTERDAYS BEHIND THE Door. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. (Liver- 
pool University Press, 35s.) 
A STILLNESS IN THE AIR. By Elisabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies, 18s.) 
TREASURES IN HEAVEN. By McGehee. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 
WHENEVER a young man seeks to demolish completely a person 
or institution there is usually someone at hand to suck a pipe-stem 
thoughtfully and ask him to remember that there is some good in 
everything. It is often an instructive pastime to find this good 
when all else around seems lost, and one of these three books, 
The Yesterdays Behind the Door, provides an admirable example 
of the value of this attitude. 

On a casual examination, it appears to be the worst sort of 
biography: rambling, sycophantic, maudlin, snobbish, dull. 
Physically, even, it is not an attractive volume. Yet as the reviewer, 
after a preliminary and discouraging dip, reads doggedly on, gems 
appear. They are not, perhaps, the gems that the author would 
wish alone preserved, for this book is a detailed study of the two 
families from which her grandfather and grandmother, Samuel 
Christian and Anne Gregoire, were descended. But they are gems 
indeed, and because of them the reader may feel that his time with 
the book has not been wasted. 

The Christians were a prominent Manx family, and there is 
plenty of material for those who are interested in the Isle of Man. 
Though much of this is of a strictly local nature, King Edward 
VII’s visit to Man in 1902 has a wider appeal. It was an occasion 
of some merriment. ‘King Edward was even mildly rollicking: 
“Have a cutlet, Mr. Speaker,” he said, spearing one with a fork 
and holding it out while Arthur Moore scrambled for a plate on 
which to receive the royal bounty. Gaiety had not subsided when 
the carriages, which had come by Tynwald Hill, landed everybody 
at the Cronkbourne door later in the afternoon—and curiosity 
can be diagnosed as an element in it.’ To celebrate the visit, Mr. 
J. A. McCormick, ‘a local poet,’ composed some verse: 


Florence 


When [at] last our King did honour us 
He came to Ramsey Bay, 

And going out past Milntown 

He was overheard to say 

As he gazed on wooded hillside 

And that lovely outstretched plain: 

‘I did not know there was such a place 
In the whole of my domain.’ 

But most noteworthy of all, perhaps, are the footnotes, which 
contain Gibbon-like reams of lightly-connected, fascinating 
information. ‘The elder brother married Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Chamberlain (brother of Field-Marshal Sir Nevile 
Chamberlain) and she was the mother of Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, whose book Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
is the fount of the racial and other doctrines which have proved 
disastrous to Germany.’ 

For the rest, there is too much of the ‘Game we call Life’ and 
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redeemed by the intensity of its life, and in his remarkable 
portraits of an older generation, Memmi reveals a true 
novelist’s gift. .. . It is the ruthless honesty with which the 
hero examines his own behaviour which gives the book its 
peculiar distinction.” —MARIE SCOTT-JAMES in the Sunday 
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the ‘Daily Round,’ too much that smacks of Volume LXVIII of 
some minor Historical Society’s ‘Transactions.’ 

Both of the other two books are eminently readable. Miss Kyle 
is the. better writer, and, rare talent among: women, a good 
journalist. A Stillness in the Air is an account of her travels in 
Germany and Eastern Europe in the 1930s. It is a pleasant book, 
if at times reminiscent of the journal of a progressive Newnham 
don, faithfully recording change and decay but happier with the 
old regime. 

Pre-war Bosnia and Latvia she views with a sentimental, colour- 
ful eye, and she has a nice flair for the unusual, such as the old 
peasants who employed tame bears to dance on them as a cure 
for rheumatism, and the poor Slovene on his honeymoon, sending 
postcards back to his bride whom he couldn’t afford to bring 
with him. 

Treasures in Heaven is, though one uses the cliché with 
reluctance, typically American. It is the story of a lovable old 
grandmother, known by all as Grossie, who held court in San 
Francisco in the early years of this century, and it is told by the 
granddaughter. Typically American, because nowhere else but in 
America, surely, do we find such lovable grandmothers as Grossie. 

She was a staunchly Christian lady, prematurely widowed, who 
devoted most of her life to helping other people, either at a 
Seamen’s Rest or in her own home. Her grandchildren were 
always called in to help entertain these guests: Mrs. McGehee 
would play Madame Chaminade’s ‘The Scarf Dance’ on the piano, 
and then recite ‘The Bride’s First Trip to the Butcher’s.’ 

One does get the impression that Grossie, with all her goodness, 
was often exploited by many of those she delighted to help; but 
—to judge by her granddaughter’s doting reminiscences—she 
would probably have accepted that as part of her burden. ‘One 
went to see with one’s own eyes the misery of one’s friends, to 
put on an apron and help’ was her creed, a creed eloquently 
illustrated in this unusual and delightful book, 

DAVID STONE 


New Novels 


JoHN:HEeRSEY is a documentary novelist who, with one prosaic 
and one rolling eye, prods the plain facts of every day into an 
exotic pattern. True, his plain facts are generally in a high- 
coloured situation, and the flattish journalese prose is only the 
faintly embarrassed camouflage of a symbolism that churns rest- 
lessly:-and at times disconcertingly only an inch or two below 
the surface. A Single Pebble (Hamish Hamilton, 11s. 6d.) is 
impressive rather for its subject than for its treatment, since a trip 
in a junk along the Yangtze in strictly Chinese company, hauled 
upstream and upwards over rocks and rapids by hundreds of 
men tugging from the unending shores or rock, could hardly fail 
to make at least an impressive picture. It is the visual side of 
the adventure that counts—the sudden exact and shimmering 
impression of hundreds of sallow slaves marching naked round 
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the circular passages of a salt-mine, like a Blake illustration for 
the Inferno; the figure of a man dropped from the groaning chain 
along the shore, to sway twenty feet above the yellow water, while 
no one above or below can save him; the woman’s, at first sight, 
impassive face, the small downward sadness of her lip; the 
changes of light and weather. This, I felt, was all: a series of 
luminous illustrations to a theme whose point seemed lost before 
it was made. About China, about people, one learns little; but the 
simple flow of Mr. Hersey’s weighty yet unpretentious narrative 
is admirable. 

Hugo Charteris’s Marching with April (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is 
the best illustration of our local lunacy I have yet come across in 
recent fiction, with a nor’-nor’-west madness as contrived and 
logical as the puns of Alice, as homely as the curlicues on the 
Victoria and Albert. I like it very much. In case this sounds over- 
personal I must say at once that it is a novel to provoke a personal, 
not an absolute, response, a book which might well appear 
maddening as well as mad if you happened not to take to its 
particular form of the grotesque. To my mind, Mr. Charteris is 
witty and original, gay and gloomy together in a way I find rather 
exhilarating, like the smiles of a gentle and lugubrious under- 
taker. His story of a rich, mother-haunted publisher flung, wet 
with psychiatric slime and raddled with urban diseases, into the 
yet wilder lunacies of Highland living is basically sedate and 
unsmiling; the stuttering glitter of his prose has its central gravity, 
its decorum-in-irony; and some of his characters—not April 
Gunter Sykes, who is simply Miss Joan Hunter Dunn about thirty 
years on, but some whiskery locals, or pearly and precious 
Londoners who, like Lionel’s asterisked great-thoughts, pop 
gargoyle-like out of the narrative at unexpected moments—are 
masterly. So are Lionel’s shoulders, which tension causes to jerk 
out of alignment, and which therefore act as his emotional 
barometer; and the labour-pains of his favourite author over her 
novel; and the machine for making rope out of bracken; and 
even (a big surprise) a funny chapter about fishing; and the 
whole air of it. It is not so much the quality of Mr. Charteris’s 
writing as the character of his mind that fascinates and perhaps, 
very slightly, appals. 

Constantine FitzGibbon’s In Love and War (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
is (if two such dissimilar books can be pigeon-holed together) 
roughly another ‘funny novel,’ but without any of Mr. Charteris’s 
verbal gymnastics or his verbal high jinks. Mr. FitzGibbon’s 
method is to keep the humour flat and dry, occasionally achieving 
the sense of understated outrage that was the hallmark of the 
early Waugh. Determinedly lightweight, treading familiar ground, 
pointing out familiar (fictional and social) landmarks, he has 
produced a neat and agreeable little farce that might be in danger 
of over-cosiness if it were not for a nightmare face or two that 
looms up to disturb the dream now and then. Setting: the last 
war, in various parts of these islands and Thurloe Square, South 
Ken.; characters: to suit, with a few North London eccentrics 
thrown in and a magnificent commando maniac who slits a good 
many rival as well as enemy throats. 

John St. John’s A Trick of the Sun (Heinemann, 15s.) is a 
problem-novel that manages to show its people as individuals in 
spite of their social and political entanglements. And, what is 
rare in an indignant book, it is entertaining as well as outraged. 
Edmund Sedgemoor, a young West African sent to London to 
learn accountancy, discovers that, far from being the illegitimate 
son of a transient and uninvolved Englishman, he is the only 
child of a (probably) legal marriage between his mother and a 
conscientious, colonially-minded peer whose death opens up 
enormous legal questions of succession and prejudice. The law 
rumbles on: Edmund is tipped as so certain a winner that his 
social position alters: as a coloured man he is accepted only 
in a good-natured slum, as the likely Lord Sedgemoor he finds 
himself in demand. The landlady who turned him away begs his 
return, the girl who rejected him decides marriage is possible after 
all, his name, it appears, will look well on boards of directors, 
and he is lunched at clubs where, being barked round to the 
kitchen entrance, he is then told, ‘We don’t take on coloureds. 
Try the Corner House.’ The ending is surprising—a sudden 
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deflation of atmosphere and tension, a sudden 
burst of sunshine, bitter perhaps but hot. 
Admirably good-tempered treatment of one of 
the less savoury corners of our society. 

Harry Bloom’s first novel, Episode (Collins, 
13s, 6d.), is another problem book on roughly 
the same theme—colour—but where A Trick 
of the Sun is readable and interesting whether 
you are directly concerned with the problem 
itself or not, Episode can appeal only to 
people who know or care a good deal about 
South African conditions today. It is the facts, 
not the people in it, that are moving. 

Another first novel, and a strange one, is 
Mairi MaclInnes’s Admit One (Putnam, 
13s, 6d.). At once startlingly polished and almost 
as surprisingly uncouth, it wavers between 
extremes of competence and ineptitude like 
a needle magnetised in two directions, At times 
it appears to lack form so thoroughly that you 
feel it must be our old friend the ‘slice of 
life,” unaltered; then suddenly you are pulled 
up by some neat little device, some fictional 
accomplishment that makes you take a breath 
and start again. I found this process of 
anticipation and deflation wearing, but the 
novel adds up to rather more than the sum of 
its parts (female characters contrasted, not 
very tellingly; rivalry, envy, admiration, 
various categories of love), the best thing 
about it being the inconsequent—incidents and 
snippets of description, phrases flung out at 
random, momentary emotional shocks or visual 
surprises. Patchily effective, moody, disturb- 
ing, racy but somehow lowsspirited: I found 
myself uneasy in its presence, which may have 
been a promising sign. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Friendly Islands 


Six years ago a young American anthropolo- 
gist opened Mariner’s Tonga. What she read in 
the old book made her abandon ambition and 
(to the dismay of her father, a businessman, 
who wanted her to ‘get on’) take a job as head- 
mistress of a mission-run girls’ college in 
Vava'u. ‘They've sold you a job,’ he wrote in 
despair, ‘no one else wants.’ This may well 
have been so; but while Miss Ledyard found 
that she had little enough in common with the 
missionaries, the world of the Tongans, sunny 
and smiling and open-hearted, offered more 
than adequate compensation. She married a 
Scottish doctor in Vava’u and began to sink her 
roots into the society which had put its spell 

1 her before she had set foot on the islands. 
Friendly Island (Peter Davies, 15s.) is her 
account of the process. and the easy discussive 
pages breathe that relaxed air peculiar to the 
writings of those who find contentment on 
islands. It is a book of great charm, and I 
should be surprised if someone somewhere, 
opening it in a library, doesn’t make a few 
urgent inquiries about jobs in Tonga. Are 
reviewers in demand in Polynesia? 

A. C. PEPPER 
ca 


UNCLES, or indeed aunts, in quest of a 
present for a nephew could hardly do better 
than invest in Regiments at a Glance, by Lieut.- 
Colonel Frank Wilson (Blackie, 7s. 6d.). One 
hundred and thirty different uniforms, 120 regi- 
mental badges and potted histories of the 
regiments themselves are packed into a hundred 
pages, of which forty are in colour. The detail is 
scrupulously accurate, and the book should 
appeal to most boys and prove a_ useful 
standby to all save the most clueless National 
Service man. P.F. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THE control of dogs on certain roads, it has 
turned out, is to be the worry of county 
authorities, and, understanding why this must 
be, one cannot help but have sympathy for 
those who will ultimately be responsible for 
making dogs and their owners behave as they 
should. For a while I wondered just where 
shepherds and drovers would stand. Obviously 
a dog on a lead, if it happened to be a shep- 
herd’s dog, would be no help to its master in 
places where its help would be particularly 
needed. Notices on many roads ask the 
motorist to beware of sheep and cows and 
one imagines that they have some sort of 
restraining effect on those who like to travel 
at speed. Perhaps, since straying dogs are 
often in nobody's charge, we may find notices 
put up by county councils urging us to keep 
an eye open for dogs. It might be amusing, 
but for the fearful accident figures put down 
to wandering dogs, not all of them ownerless. 


Birps BY NIGHT 

‘Do birds ever sing in their sleep?’ asks a 
Hampshire reader. ‘A few nights ago, lying 
awake about 2 a.m., I suddenly heard the song 
of a dunnock coming from a thick hedge a 
few feet away from my open window. The 
note sequence was full and unhesitating as 
during the day and was not repeated. This 
occurred again this morning at 1 a.m., a few 
seconds of perfect song. On both occasions 
the night was very still and warm. There were 
no cats or other disturbers of the peace and 
no lights from windows or passing cars. I have 
seen no record of such an occurrence except 
under emotional stress when birds have been 
disturbed at their roosting places.’ I am afraid 
this is outside my experience, for the only 
birds I have heard have been nocturnal ones. 
Hedge-sparrows and other birds may, at times, 
sing at roost, and even in their sleep for all 
I know. I fancy that one cause could be a 
change of atmosphere such as is experienced 
before a thunderstorm. This affects a number 
of birds by day and may equally put them 
twittering and singing in the dead of night. I 
should be interested to hear from anyone who 
has come across such things. 


THE RESEARCHERS’ WORRIES 

Modern insecticides may soon have solved 
all the problems that farmers and gardeners 
would like them to, for they become more 
selective and positive all the time. A great deal 
has been done since one sort of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon resulted in a DDT-resistant fly, 
and among the armoury of the bug-killer are 
several hydrocarbons and organic phosphates 
which constitute a formidable collection of in- 
secticides. The insect is now attacked with these 
two main groups and, as with the latest weed- 
killers, the countryman can only applaud the 
immediate result and ponder the ultimate effect 
of the use of these methods. Biologists and 
chemists tend to be maligned for doing what 
they have been asked to do. ‘Kill my leather- 
jackets, greenflies, sawflies, this bug and that,’ 
demands the grower. If the only thing the 
spray killed happened to be the pest it is 
designed to kill no one would complain, but 
the man who invents the spray must keep his 
wits about him, particularly in places like 
North America, where great areas of timber 
and wild country are being sprayed from the 
air. Wild life may be seriously affected. 
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BEAN STAKES 

Staking up beans is a little overdue in some 
places, although the lack of rain has slowed 
growth considerably. Some people train beans 
on nets, but sticks obtained from a copse or 
thicket are best and the lean-to type of thing 
serves well enough in the absence of per- 
manent posts with cross-pieces for rigging a 
frame. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


5 

C. MANSFIELD (1st Prise. “Good Companions,’ 1914) 
BLACK (5 men) Waite to play and 
z mate in two moves: 
=m =) solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Seilberger: B-Kt 8! 
waiting. Theme is 
the unpinning of 
one or other of 





me) 
le (3 











: White’s three pinned 

44 pieces by Black de- 
LZ bY fences Kt-B 7, Q 6, 
WHITE (6 men) B 6, P-Kt 4 or Q 
moves : interesting 


to see this unpinning theme, with a waiting move 
as key. 
* 

In the most characteristic variations of the 
French Defence, White gains in space at the cost 
of security ; his pawn formation Q 4-K 5 (-K B 4) 
ensures him an initial central advantage, but the 
pawn chain is open to severe counter-attack by 
Black, and the result of the game usually turns 
on whether or not White can consolidate his 
position and maintain his spatial advantage. 
This week’s game illustrates this; Black, because 
of a faulty recapture, is led to an exchange 
which builds up the White centre. White is then 
able to use this centre as the spearhead of a 
decisive pawn advance on the king’s side, 


White, V. LiUBLINSKY Black, J. ROVNER 
Opening, French 


1P-K4 P-K 3 14 R-B2 Q-B4(/) 
2P-Q4 P-Q4 ISR-QB1 Q-R2 
3Kt-QB3KI-KB3 16 P-Q4 Kr-K 2 (g) 
4B-Kt5 B-K2 17 P-K Kt 4 QR-B 1 (A) 
5P-K5 K Kt-Q2 18 R-Q 1 R-B 5 
6BxBia) QxB 19 Q-Q3 K R-B 17?(i) 
7P-B4(6) P-QR3ic) 20 Kt-K Kt 5!(/) Kt-Kt3 
8Kt-B3 P-QB4 21 Q-K 3(k) P-R 3 
9PxP KtxBP?(d) 22 KtxBP! Kx Kt 

10 B-Q 3 KtxBch(e) 23 P-B5 Kt-K 2(/) 
11 Px Kt Krt-B 3 24 PxPch K x P? (mm) 
12 Q-Q2 0-O 25 QxP ch! PxQ 

13 0-O B-Q 2 26 R-B 6 mate (n) 


(a) Alternative is Chatard attack 6 P-K R 4, which is 
more dangerous—for both players. 

(b) Generally speaking, this move is best when (as here) 
the Q B has gone: with Q B present, it is better to keep 
the diagonal open. 

(c) if 7... P-Q B 4; then 8 Krt-Kt 5. 

(d) Positional error. Better Kt-B 3, followed by Q x P 
and later P-K B 3. On B 4 the Kt has no future and 
ceases to exert pressure on White centre. 

(e) Natural corollary of previous move, but White is 
now able (by retaking with the pawn) to make the centre 
quite secure. Note, incidentally, admirable restraint shown 
by White in delaying P-Q 4, thus holding his Q B 4 against 
possible Kt-R 4-Q B 5 by Black. 

(f) Here, and on subsequent moves, Black fails to take 
chance to play P-B 4. either blocking the position or else 
disposing of dangerous pawn on K 5. 

(zg) Now 16 Kt-R 4?: 17 Kt x P! loses a pawn; 
bur 16. P-B 4 is better than text. 

(A) Starting an ‘attack’ against an impregnable objective: 
Black misconceives the nature of the position—he should 
be looking after the king's side. 

(i) Missing his last chance of P-B 4. 

(’) Very strong. Rasty is forced, 20. . . P-K Kt 3; 
being refuted by Q-R 

(k) Not at once P- B 5? because of 21 . . Kt x P! 

i) —. is a defence, e.g., . 
ch, K § Kt x P!/K x Kt: 26 Q-B 3 ch, K-K 3; 
27 P- Q'sch. “K- K 2 2; 28 P-Q6ch K-Q I; 29 Q-B 8 ch, 
B-K 1; 30 P- Q7 

(m) 24. K-K 1; avoids mate but after 25 P x Bch. 
K x P; 26R-B7 Black has not the slightest chance. 

(n) Pretty finish to an effective and instructive attack. 

































































It’s a Date! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 330 
Report by D. R. Peddy 
Competitors were invited to compose a clerihew on any date in the calendar. 


Oh! My! | (D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Ever increasing Anno Domini! The shelf’th 


If anyone hates February 23 The plathe for gunth till the Twelfth 


That's me, Refore you thtart pulling triggerth 
You need a head for figureth. 
Lieut.-COLONEL L. R. HoGGe’s ‘personal (LESLIE JOHNSON) 


effort’ was typical of many who took the Whereas Trinity Sunday 
opportunity to air (and sometimes to be- Is just one day, . 
moan) their birthdays. We learnt that it was The Sundays after Trinity 
on December 3rd that both P. M.and R. J.P. Seem to stretch to infinity 
Hewison ‘occurred,’ and among the many 
entries concerning February 29 were a few 
vhose anniversary it is. February Ist was 
invariably the day the pipes burst, and other 
popular dates included Ist January, Ist 
April, Ist May, 24th May, 29th June (in 
connection with this competition’s result), (BARBARA SMOKER) 
4th July, 12th August and Sth November. February 29, 

Which comes a fortnight after every fourth 

I was rather surprised that out of even as St. Valentine, 

many as 282 entries there were a few which !s 4 godsend to the girl with a slow 


(ANNIE ALLEN) 
On the 25th of December 
We remember 
Aunt Peg 
(And her nest egg). 


howed that the authors don’t know what Beau. : ; 

a clerihew is—surely this subject is dealt (ALLAN BE. LAING) 

vith on page | of lesson | in the Com- apap .. pom 

petitor’s Primer! From the entries below, YP tg gee ita 
it all events, there should be no — —* That nothing cesar then. ‘ 
| suggest prizes of: two guineas to Rhoda 

ruck Pook, one guinea each to D. ® COMMENDED 


larke, Leslie Johnson and Annie Allen, (PIBWOB) 


alf a guinea each to Barbara Smoker ¢ 
“ All M aing. I hope there will also Summer commences—soon, : 
bina wa S. Lap) eee ‘ To show how summary that season is, we say 


ye room to print the selection of near- he 24th is Midsummer Dav. 
nisses Pibwob, Joyce Johnson, A. M. : 


On the 21st June 


Savers, R. Kennard Davis, T. N. Storer, (JOYCE JOHNSON) 
R. J. Hirst, L. EF. Honnor, Max Hodes, Mrs On October the 24th 
LE. Campbell Allen and Frank Dunnill Some nations in the west and north 


Are supposed to get excited ; 
7 Over the fact that they're called United. 
*RIZES 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) (A. M. SAYERS) 
March ftifteen—the Ice When September the third 
I. very bad for the inside Never occurred 
At least, it was for Julius Cesar There was quite a hullabaloo 
(A particularly unfortunate geezer) In 1752. 
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(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
To me, the Ist of October 
Merely suggests that Summer is over. 
It conveys a nuance far less pleasant 
To the pheasant. 
(T. N. STORER) 
Remember 5th November, 
When every member! 
Nearly ceased to be 
An MP. 
(R. J. HIRST) 
Ihe 24th of May : 
Is still known as Empire Day. 
Might we not celebrate our shrunken power 
With an Empire Hour? 
(L. E. HONNOR) 
On November Five, 
lL irework-makers thrive. 
No doubt, they'd do even bette: 
It Lord Monteagle hadn't received that letter, 
(MAX HODES) 
| really can’t say 
What it is about the 3rd of May, 
| only have one fear 
That it won't come round one year. 
(MRS. E. CAMPBELL ALLEN) 
1 like to remember 
Che Fourteenth of September, 
Because if 1 hadn't been born 
| should feel very forlorn. 
(FRANK DUNNILL) 
22nd November (Thanksgiving Day) 
If the Americans may 
Give thanks upon this day 
For the providential turn of events which took 
them from us, across the sea, 
May not we? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 333 
Set by Pibwob 
Humpty Dumpty explained to Alice the 
meaning of the portmanteau’ words in 
‘Jabberwocky. A prize of six guineas is 
offered for a four-lined stanza containing 
original portmanteau words and with not 
more than fifty words of explanatory notes. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 333,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by July 10. Results on July 20. 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 894 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Account to Apoliyon for settlem 
























Chevalier wouldn’t swop this nation- 


(5,2 3) ality (5) 

hall rine st or bh ge”? (4) - , 
6 Challenging shoulder badge? ( 2 An evil net, spread to catch a lover (9). 
10 It’s usually boarded up (2, 3). 3 The kind of news that stops the press 
11 The last straw for the Covent Garden (6). 


porter (3-6). 
12 Warning cry of the trick cyclist 
13 Don’t drop the eggs! (6 


vo 4 No claim for a ball that falls here 


C5, 2, I)e 


15 Attracti + o hit confused (4 5 Like an afterthought, these reptiles (4). 
ractive Dut a Dit coniused } z t z 
16 (ice chewed tan ch 7 Take yourself off, to Kent? (3, 2) 
8° to dream?’ Not according to 





17 Four in the tribe are all for comfort! (5 F reud (9). 
To the dance, boys! (7) 

Y 14 Such an eye looked upon a dial dra- 
21 His progre 1ight be beneficial horti- matically (10). 


) a 


15 Impudent look of the newly shaven (9). 
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ind a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 














oo on a get black (4). 4g Teams for a musical ride (9). 
+ tealales niin gi ' 19 I can pry (anag.) (7). 
ig (8) ; 23 V alone among the French statesmen ene 
19 J oe a (6) 

» Stain | @ confusion (5) 25 The girl’s a catch! (5) a & HH . | 
38 ‘OF green in f sts’ (Stevenson) 27 ‘All night have the heard the flute 

(4) violin, bassoon’ (Tennyson) (5). 

32 Loses force when the warning ends (10) 28 Make father finish the wall (4). 
Iwo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on July 13 Solution to No. 892 on page 904 


- - 7 209 are: ™ 
opened after noon on July 10 and addressed: Crossword No. 894, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 suo winane of Spans — 8 aS anes SE -- 2 Booms, § sper 
Chambers’s Twentieth Cent Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Road, Orpington, Kent 
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PROSTITUTING THE NATIONALISED 
INDUSTRIES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


DECISIVE steps are being taken, it is 
claimed, towards the Chancellor’s ‘plateau 
of stability. The Central Electricity 
Authority has undertaken not to raise its 
tariffs for nine months. The Coal Board has 
said there will be no increases in pithead 
prices for a year—‘unless something quite 
unexpected or exceptional happens.” (The 
increases recently made covered their full 
costs this year and part of their accumu- 
lated losses.) And now come the gas and 
railway statements, All these extraordinary 
announcements are said to provide the 
basis for a new period of price stabilisa- 
tion. The Government, it is alleged, is 
working towards a new economic policy 
which was started when Mr. Harold 
Watkinson refused half the freight increases 
requested by the Transport Commission. 
This new policy has been discussed at the 
meeting between the Prime Minister and 
the heads of the nationalised industries this 
week. Well, if Sir Anthony is really pulling 
wool over the eyes of these public board 
servants, he is not fooling the Stock 
Exchange. The economic policy which the 
Government has so often professed is the 
realistic one of passing on to the consumer 
the real costs of his goods and services, that 
is, of eliminating subsidies and avoiding 
concealed subsidies. Now if the national- 
ised industries are not to pass on any 
increase in costs for a year they will be 
creating new subsidies as soon as an in- 
crease does, in fact, occur. In the case of 
electricity it will be the worst possible 
subsidy, for it will be the private consumers 
who will gain, not the industrialists who 
have to pay for dearer coal under their 
standing contracts with the various boards. 
the inflation has already distorted the 
economy, and to make transport, coal, gas 
and electricity too cheap in relation to their 
real costs would merely add to the distor- 
tions. It would threaten exports by increas- 
ing the buying power of the consuming 
public just when the Chancellor is trying 
to cut it down. Of course, if the Prime 
Minister is playing politics and _ is 
deliberately making it more difficult for 
the labour unions of the nationalised 
industries to ask for an increase in wages, 
that is another matter. That, in fact, is what 
the hard-headed City gentlemen believe— 
that the Government is moving towards a 
headlong collision between the unions and 
the boards of the nationalised industries. 
Why the workers in the State industries 
should be made to agree to a wage freeze 
while the workers in private industry can 
go on merrily asking for more is not at 
all clear, but the wishful-thinkers are 
obviously hoping to see a show-down with 
labour in the nationalised industries be- 
cause the Government would then have to 
play the part of the aggrieved employer. 
at * ae 

The truth of the matter is, I suspect, 
that far from having a new economic 
policy the Government is being driven to 
desperate expedients for the lack of one. 
The nationalised industries have always 
been a problem ever since Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, using his limited experience, 
created boards after the fashion of the old 


London Passenger Transport Board. The 
best business brains capable of running 
large-scale industries will not serve on 
them, partly because private enterprise offers 
them far more scope and far better pay, 
partly because no . ‘if-respecting business- 
man who knows his job would be content 
to become a slave to an ignorant politician. 
The Russians train their whole-time 
ministers to do business jobs and sack them 
quickly (or worse) if they fail. In Britain 
we expect any amateur who enters politics 
to turn into an administrative business 
genius at a moment's notice. If he is a 
political failure we give him a really big 
business like the Post Office to run. The 
workers in the nationalised industries have 
little or no confidence in their boards: the 
coal miners actually hate theirs most pas- 
sionately. In fact, the workers would 
probably be more content if the industries 
were leased back to an efficient business 
organisation not subject to the Minister. 
If, say, a consortium of the big power com- 
panies were to operate a lease of the 
national electricity and gas they would 
probably be paying a dividend before long 
and putting their workers (to their great 
delight) on a profit-sharing basis. 
* 


If the Government really wanted the 
nationalised industries to pay their way and 
have a relationship with labour comparable 
with that of private industry it would not 
have allowed Mr. Macmillan to take over 
their finance for two years. It would have 
forced them to go to the open market for 
their capital, knowing that they would not 
be able to raise their loans in the open 
market unless they were credit-worthy and 
solvent. But I fear that the Conservative 
Government has no sound economic policy 
for the State industries. Nor had the Labour 
Government when it nationalised them. 
Playing at Socialism or playing at mixed 
economies would be pleasant enough if it 
were not so dangerous, if the country did 
not have to earn a living abroad in order 
to feed and employ its people. We will not 
be able to earn such a living if we are not 
as efficient in business as our competitors 
—in State business as well as private 
business—and if our costs (and wages) rise 
faster than those of our competitors 
abroad. If we are not intelligent enough to 
see this we are heading for disaster. The 
Government can avert a catastrophe not 
by playing politics with the nationalised 
industries but by reducing its own expendi- 
ture by some £400 million, and so removing 
the overload from the economy which is 
causing all our inflationary troubles. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 
Tue short-lived recovery in the gilt-edged 
market this week was technical and the 
same probably applies to gold shares. Oil 
shares—BP in particular—continue to 
monopolise speculative attention, while 
industrial shares remain generally friend- 
less. That the continued rise in industrial 
costs will affect most company results 
adversely must now be dawning on the 
minds of even the most optimistic investor. 

























































COMPANY MEETINGS 











ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR'S 
TRADING 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals Limited was held on June 
25 at The Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., 
Comp.|.E.E. (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

We have had another successful year and 
the profits have again increased. The new busi- 
ness taken during the year under review con- 
stitutes a record in the history of your Com- 
pany. The results arising from this new busi- 
ness will be apparent in 1956, 

Looking ahead as far as the current year is 
concerned, business taken during the first four 
months of 1956 is considerably in excess of 
that taken during the corresponding period in 
1955. The service rendered to subscribers by 
your Company has a great bearing on pro- 
ductivity, and the increase of business is partly 
due to the fact that industrialists are becoming 
more production-minded. I might point out to 
you that the whole of the business carried out 
by your Company is a very great aid to busi- 
ness economy and productivity. 

The accounts reflect a sound and healthy 
position, and provided wage demands and in- 
flation in this country are halted, and produc- 
tion and exports increase, I see see no reason 
why we should not look forward to equally 
good results in this current year. 


The report was adopted. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS LTD. 


INCREASED TURNOVER DESPITE RAW 
MATERIAL DIFFICULTIES 


THe 55th annual general meeting was held 
on June 26 in London, Mr. Frank Fox (Chair- 
man and Joint Managing Director presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Profit of the Group is £408,438. Provision for 
taxation is £195,800. After adding the amounts 
brought forward we arrive at a total of 
£460,383. We have transferred to General 
Reserve £40,000, bringing this to the satisfac- 
tory figure of £400,000. Your Board recom- 
mends a final Ordinary dividend of 16% 
making 20 °% for the year. The balance of 
unappropriated profits is increased from 
£247,745 to £349,371. 


The general position from a trading point of 
view shows a considerable increase in turnover 
from the previous year, but it has been the 
policy of the Company to absorb to a very 
considerable extent the increases in wages and 
costs of materials without increasing prices. 
How long this can go on it is impossible to say, 
and as it is at the moment it can only be done 
by strict attention to management on an in- 
creasing turnover. 

The order book and prospects are good, and 
unless unforeseen circumstances arise I think 
we shall very well hold our position in those 
fields in which we operate. 


The report was adopted. 
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The cut in the interim dividend by BSA 
was another reminder of the inevitable. The 
directors of BOOTS report that the current 
year will probably be the most difficult 
since before the war. Government policy 
in restricting spending will be felt through- 
out the retail trade, they add, at a time 
when expenses continue to mount ‘at an 
alarming rate.” (Why hold Boots to yield 
only 44 per cent. on a dividend covered 24 
times in the face of this bearish statement?) 
The chairman of BRITISH CELANESE blames 
‘the rapid and continual increase in costs’ 
for their sharply lower profits in the year 
to March last. The 50 per cent. rise in the 
net profits of BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS, 
which is jointly owned by Courtaulds and 
ICI, was unexpected. This caused inquiry 
for COURTAULDS, whose dividend is now 
entirely covered by BNS earnings. At 35s. 
to yield 53 per cent. Courtaulds are not 
unattractive. 
7 - - 

The paper-making companies, 
constantly recommended during the boom, 
are now running into difficult times, as the 
chairman of Wiggins Teape indicated in 
his recent statement. Another 
crease has just been agreed, coal and other 
costs are rising and the prospect is for 
temporarily lower profits until consump- 


tion rises again to match the greatly in- | 


creased output of the industry. A recent 
brokers’ circular aptly summarises the 
prospects: ‘For the new term the UK com- 


panies will face greater competition but | 


any industry which could weather the 
chaotic circumstances of 1951-52 so well 
should easily ride out the possible squalls 
in 1956.’ ALBERT E. REED and WIGGINS 
TEAPE are strong enough ir finance and 


trade position to meet and overcome what- | 


ever squalls may arise. Wiggins Teape 
raised sufficient money last year to carry 
through their expansion schemes, which 
include a new wood pulp mill in the Severn 
Valley. Their dividend of 174 per cent. was 


last covered by earnings of 49 per cent. and | 


with the shares at 53s. 6d. the yield is 64 
per cent. A. E. Reed, the stronger of the 
two, at 57s. yield over 54 per cent. with 
the dividend covered 3.4 times. 

* * * 

A company which is not greatly affected 
by the rise in industrial costs is PERMUTIT. 
Its contracts with various industries for 
water purification and the treatment of 
industrial effluent have greatly increased 


and long since superseded its old domestic | 


business of water softening, but what has 
revolutionised its prospects is the new pro- 
cess it has developed for the selective 
extraction of minerals by means of ion 
exchange resins. This process has been 
taken up by the uranium-producing com- 
panies in South Africa, Rhodesia, Australia 
and Canada who find that they can obtain 
a much cheaper concentration of uranium 
ore by the use of it. This new outlet is big 
enough to cause Permutit to form a new 
Canadian company and build a new fac- 
tory in Australia. The company announced 
excellent results for the year ending Decem- 
ber, earnings amounting to 734 per cent. 
against a dividend of 124 per cent. It is 
now issuing two new Ss. shares for one 
at 10s., and at 15s. 3d. for the old the 
potential yield is 4 per cent. This is not 
cheap but the shares should be watched for 
a buying opportunity. 


which I | 


wage in- | 


COMPANY MEETING 





THe forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited will be held on July 10 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hives, C.H., M.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc: — 

There is little doubt that but for the strike 
at our Scottish factories, the turnover within 
the group during 1955 would have established 
yet another record. Production in Scotland, 
however, was at a standstill for seven weeks. 
In other respects the. output must be regarded 
as satisfactory because it was achieved in spite 
of changes in government programmes and the 
inevitable difficulties associated with the 
changeover of models in the Motor Car Divi- 
sion. The loss of turnover which resulted from 
these causes was to a large extent offset by 
satisfactory increases in commercial work, par- 
ticularly in the Aero Engine Division and also 
in the Oil Engine Division. 

It would be misleading to interpret the real 
| cost of the strike only in terms of immediate 
loss of profit, though even by that criterion 
the cost was substantial. Not only was there 
the loss of profit on the normal turnover, but 
there were the high costs of maintaining the 
establishment — including the payment of 
salaries to 4,000 members of the staff—so that 
work could be resumed as quickly as possible. 
The effect of these costs on the trading profit 
for the year is obscured by the improved 
trading results from our increased commercial 
business, and it is a great disappointment that 
the efforts which have gone to securing this 
| new business, bringing in its train greater 
stability of employment and, indeed, work for 
more people, should be so nullified. 

As a result of a relatively lower provision 
for taxation, the profits available for appro- 
priation show little change from the previous 
year. Your Directors have already announced 
their intention to recommend a final dividend 
at the same rate as last year, namely, at the 
rate of 124% on the capital as it was con- 
stituted at 31st December, 1955. 

The strength of the company’s position 
continues to grow from the experience gained 
in the use of its products throughout the world. 
| Many thousands of gas turbine engines and 

vehicle engines of all kinds are being operated 
under a wide variety of conditions. There is no 
substitute for experience of this kind, and it 
is against this background that we are con- 
stantly effecting improvements which enable 
us to probe new markets and move into new 
fields of technical development with con- 
fidence. After outlining the steps taken by 
the Company to contribute to the government 
programme for the development of power 
plants for guided weapons, and in connection 
with studying the application of nuclear 
energy, the statement. continued :— 

These, however, are only examples of the 
way in which your company is continually 
looking ahead. For the present and the 

| immediate future we continue to supply by far 
the largest proportion of engines required by 
the Royal Air Force, while our business for 
other customers, and, particularly the civil air- 
lines, continues to expand steadily. 

The combined turnover of the group for 
customers other than the British Government 
expanded still further to a figure of £23 
million, and new orders were received at an 
even greater rate. 

Last year I told you of the decision to pro- 

| vide a facility for testing engines under high 



































































ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


FORMIDABLE TECHNICAL PROGRAMME TO 
MEET CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 
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altitude conditions. This project has been 
prosecuted with great energy because the 


information to be derived from such a plant 
is vital to our future plans and is becoming 
impossible to obtain by any other means. It is 
clear that the total cost, at the present level 
of prices, will be in excess of £4 million. 


COMPETITIVE AERO ENGINE FIELD 


Great prominence has been given in recent 
months to the aircraft and engines being con- 
sidered for future airline operation, and there 
will, undoubtedly, be much competition for 
the available business. The Dart engine, how- 
ever, is still the only gas turbine engine in the 
world operating scheduled services, and is the 
only turbine propeller engine in quantity pro- 
duction at the present time. The future of this 
engine is already assured, and there are still 
further developments in increased power and 
reduced fuel consumption to come. 

Your Company is in a unique position 
among the aero engine builders of the world 
in having under development four different 
types of gas turbine engines specifically 
designed for transport operations. 

The International Air Transport Association 
have issued figures which show that in 1954 
only 8% of the engines used by the members 
of the Association were British engines. At 
present their fleets are powered largely by 
piston engines. The inevitable change to gas 
turbine engines which is going to take place 
over the next ten years clearly presents a 
tremendous challenge to all concerned with the 
development of British aero engines to obtain 
a larger share of the business and at the same 
time make a significant addition to national 
exports. In accepting this challenge, and at 
the same time maintaining the pressure on 
development work for future military require- 
ments, your company have undertaken what 
is, indeed a formidable technical programme 
and one which will involve the spending of very 
considerable sums of money in the foreseeable 
future both by way of private venture develop- 


ments and the provision of the necessary 
equipment. 
It is clear that our future, and, indeed, the 


future of the British aircraft and engine 
industry, depends upon obtaining a larger share 
of world markets. 

MOTOR CAR DIVISION: In my statement last 
year, I said that the new Rolls-Royce Silver 
Cloud and “S” Series Bentley models which, 
at that time, had been recently announced, 
had met with great approval. This view has 
been confirmed by subsequent and fuller 
experience. At the time of writing this report 
the Crewe factory is producing cars and also 
exporting them at a higher rate than at any 
previous time in the company’s history. 

The output of “B” range petrol engines for 
use in military and commercial vehicles has 
been well maintained. 

OIL ENGINE DIVISION: The world markets for 
the products of this division continue to 
expand, and at present Rolls-Royce oil engines 
are operating in 53 countries extending from 
the Arctic Circle to New Zealand. 

On the manufacturing side, the planned out- 
put in 1956 will be more than twice that of 
1955 and for 1957 a further 50% expansion 
is envisaged. 

The Chairman then reviewed the overseas 
activities and the progress of the Associated 
Companies. 
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Classified advertisements must be| 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra, Classified 
Advertisement Dept., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (about 20-28) 
wanted.—Write giving details of age, ex- 
perience and salary required to Principal, 
The Regent Institute, 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 
BBC requires Talk Producer (Sound Broad- 
casting) to work in Topical Talks Unit on 
Current Affairs programmes including ‘At 
Home and Abroad’ and ‘Topic For Tonight.’ 
Essentia] qualifications : wide interests and 
high level of education, preferably to Uni- 
versity standard and including good knéw- 
jedge of Current Affairs; ability to keep 
abreast of the news 2nd to take part in pre- 
paration and production of talks reflecting 
public affairs; ability to act on own initiative 
as well as in collaboration with others, Can- 
didates should have grasp of responsible news 
values and editorial standards, Salary £974 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,280.- 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
"1853 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days 

BROCKLEY COUNTY SCHOOL, HILLY 
FIELDS (ent Adelaide Avenue), S.E.4. 
Applications invited from head and assistant 
masters for headship of this three-form entry 








secondary (grammar) school for boys aged 
11-18, offering courses leading to G.C.E. 
(‘0,’ ‘A’ & *S’ levels), Under present Burn- 


ham conditions schoo] is in group 15 based 
on average unit total of 1,533 for 1953/55. 
Post vacant Sept., 1956. Apply on form 
EO/TS10 Sec, (form TS10B for candidates 
who have completed similar form since 
March, 1955, and have nothing to alter) ob- 
tainable from the Education Officer (TS10), 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, Lon- 
don, S.E.1, Candidates who applied in re- 
sponse to earlier advertisements will be con- 
sidered without re-application, Closing date 
13th July. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST 
RESEARCH ON YOUNG HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. Applications are invited for 
the post of Research Worker in and near 
Shropshire to study the problems and needs 
of handicapped children up to the age of & 
and their families, This is part of a national 


research sponsored by the Carnegie Trustees 
and going on in two other areas. The 
appointing committee will look fos quali- 


ties of personality, insight and capacity for 
relationships with children and parents; they 
are now limiting themsclves to any pre- 
determined professional qualifications, though 
the kind of experience acquired in child 
guidance work would be particularly helpful. 
Expenence of normal and handicapped chil- 
dren valuable. Appointment for one year in 
the first instance, Salary related to quailifi- 
cations, experience and professional circum- 
stances of person appointed. Further particu- 
lars from H. Martin Wilson, County Educa- 
tion Office, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
require an INFORMATION OFFICER in 
Public Relations Branch Headquarters, 
W.1. Preference will be given to candidates 
Dossessing an Economics Degree or com- 
parable qualification, An ability to write clear 
simple English, experience of administration, 
information work, including collection, 
classitication and indexing of material, pre- 
paration of information papers and abstracts, 
would be an advantage. Salary £740-£819 p.a 
Applications stating age, present position and 
Salary, full details of qualifications and ex- 
perience, should be forwarded to D. Moffat 
Director of Establishments, Winsley Strect, 
W.1, by 6th July. Quote Ref, AE.840, 








AN LDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to 
any of your friends residing in 
any part of the world at the 
following rates: 
$2 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 
In addition a Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift 
from you 
Send instructions to: 

THE SPECTATOR LTD. 








99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 
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CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in 
English Homes, ‘au pair’ or full time, — 
Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 Walton 
Street, S.W.3, KEN. 1586. 


COLCHESTER GROUP HOSPITAL MAN- 


‘Spectator, AGEMENT COMMITTEE, ST. MARY'S | 


HOSPITAL, COLCHESTER, ESSEX. 
PUPIL ASSISTANT NURSES (female) re- 
quired at the above Hospital for 2 years’ 
training period. Applicants must be 18 years 
of age or over, The Hospital offers excellent 
practical experience in general, geriatric, 
theatre and vut-patient nursing, together 


| 


with good recreationa! facilities, and is within | 


easy reach of London and the Coast 
Salaries in accordance with recommendations 
of the Whitley Council for the National 
Health Service; 48 hours duty per week. -— 


Write to the Matron for further particulars. | 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, The Association will, in 
the near future, require a Trained Lady Case 
Worker to succeed Mr. H. R, Bromicy 
Davenport, who has for many years been our 
Case and Welfare Secretary. Applicants must 
be of good education and background and 


must possess qualities of tact and under- 
standing, and a sympathetic approach to 
human problems. Several years’ experience 


in social welfare work among gentiepeopic 
is essential. Salary £650 per annum.—Appii- 
cations in writing with full details and testi- 
monials should be sent to General Secretary, 
10 Knareborough Place. London, S.W.5. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION 


SERVICE AP 
AREA YOUTH 


COMMITTEE. YOUTH 
POINTMENT OF 
OFFICER. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons, with experience 
of youth work, for the post of Area Youth 
Officer to develop youth work in the centre 
and North of the County of East Suffolk 
Salary will be Burnham Scale tor Assistant 
Teachers plus a special allowance, Travelling 
expenses will be paid on the Whitley Scale 
for a car not exceeding 10 h.p. Forms ol 
application and particulars of the post may 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Rope Walk, Ipswich, and 
should be returned by July 1Sth. 


LIBRARIANS, Grade IV. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for 4 pen- 
sionable posts—2 in the Government Com- 
munications Headquarters Library, Chelten- 
ham, and 2 in the Ministry of Supply (Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, Hants, 
and the Rocket Propulsion Department, 
Westcott, Bucks). Age at least 22 years on 
Ist May, 1956, Candidates must be 
or Associates of the Library 
hold the Diploma of the London University 
Schoo! of Librarianship. Fxperience of 
library work essential, For the Government 
Communications Headquarters posts, know- 
ledge of at last one forcign language and 
practical experience of 
and clectronics technique desirable. For the 
Ministry of Supply posts, an active interest 
in scientitic and technical developments is 
required. Starting salary from £459 (women 
£454) at age of 22 to £534 (women £518) at 
age 25 or over. Maximum £878 (women £771). 
Women's pay being improved under equal 
pay scheme. Promotion prospects. Salary 
scales and conditions of service are under 
review. Particulars and application forms 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4605/56/8 Completed applications 
should be returned by 23rd ‘uly, 1956 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


Applications are invited for the following 
posts in the Department of PHILOSOPHY. 


(a) ASSISTANT LECTURER : salary on a 


scale £550—£650 per annum with 
membership of F.S.S.U. and Child- 
ren’s Allowance Scheme 

(b) Temporary LECTURER or ASSIS- 


TANT LECTURER for one year (ses- 


sion 1956-57). Salary scales per 
annum, Assistant Lecturer, £550-£650; 
Lecturer, not more than £900. Salary 


and status according to qualifications 
and experience, Children’s Allowance 
Scheme 
Applications for both posts should be sent 
not later than July 21st. 1956, to the Regis- 
trar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms ot appli- 
cation may be obtained. Applications by 
letter (no forms) will be accepted trom over- 
seas candidates and should state the names 
and addresses of three persons to whom re- 


ference may be made 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Applications are invited for a post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE to begin duties on Ist Octo- 


ber, 1956, or as soon as possible thereafter 
Salary scale: £550 x £50 — £650, with 
F.S.S.U._ provision and family allowance. 


Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience.—Further information should be 
obtained from the Registrar, to whom appli- 
cations (3 copies) should be sent by I4th 
July, 1956, 


| 
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Fellows | 
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telecommunications | 


STAPLES 
‘CANTILEVER TABLE 


has 100 uses in the Home 


Table t 


non-ch 








Prov. 


Mahogany, Walnut or 
““Durette”’ plastic. 


Press buttons to adjust height. 


Steel tube in scratchproof 


Projecting tubular foot slides 
easily on the floor. 





op veneered in Oak 


: —> || 
ip plastic. ] 
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Jj 


Pat. 1869/54 


The table is adjustable in height 
to suit your chair or bed. 


PRICE £4 * 4 * 0 


Information only from: 


From your local furnisher 


STAPLES & CO LTD - CRICKLEWOOD - LONDON - NW?  £ “ro 
rag, 














An English Coxswain 


HEADS ABOVE WATER 


The Lifeboat Service receives 
no State assistance in keeping 
its head above water. Your 
contribution may be only a 
drop in the ocean—but it will 
help to keep the lifeboats float- 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, &.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., MLA. 













SOCIETY PAYING INCOME TAX 
EQUIVALENT TO £6.1.9 


~ DEPOSIT 23° 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 


Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 

Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Besex 
and 4 Wheeler Nottingham 


Bud. 1880 


4 te, 


ASSETS—{ 2, 400,000 RESERVES—{87,000 












































































































EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHARLES HOWARD: Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free —Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 

FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook St., W.1. 
Paintings and Prints by Grant, La Dell, 
Lambourne, Masterman, Rieser and Van 
Rossem. Monday to Friday, 11-6.30. 


HEAL’S GALLERY. Summer Exhibition of 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Plaster 
Prints and Paper Sculpture, by Contem- 
porary Artists, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Soane 
Exhibition. Admission Free, Weekdays, 
10-7, Sugdays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations. (879) 


LECTURERS? Write for Foyles Lecture 
Agency's new 118-page list of speakers. It 
includes Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, Lady Barnett, Mr. Tom 
Driberg. Sir Basi! Henriques, Lord Birdwood, 
Mr. Uffa Fox and many other speakers suit- 
able for literary societies, discussion groups 
schools, etc. Foyles Lecture Agency, 125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
(GERrard 5660). 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 


30 Bruton Street, 


W.1. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
SUZANNE VALADON. Daily  10-5,30. 
Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 


W.1. CONSTANTIN GUYS Drawings from 
English and European Collections, Adm 
2s 6d. in aid of the National Art Collections 
Fund June 26-July 31 GIACOMO 
GUARDI Views of Venice—July 2-31 


Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30 
PICASSO, Fifty years of graphic art ARTS 


COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. James's 
Square, S.W.1 Open till 5 Aug. Mons., 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. & Thurs., 
10-8. Suns,, 26. Admission 1s. 


ROYAL WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, 26 
Conduit Street, W.1. REBEYROLLE Paint- 
ings—organised by MARLBOROUGH FINE 
ART LTD. Closes 7th July. Daily 10-6. Sats., 


10-1, Admission free. 
Reis < SRE 


CHAMBERS 








July 2s. 
Selected from the Contents: 
‘OLD’ ODELL 


The spirit of Bohemia moved house 
reluctantly, and one frail ghost made 
angry mourning when the Savage Club 
left its gracious home in the Adelphi. 


GLIMPSES OF PROVINCIAL JAPAN 


The misty beauty of the mountains, the 
nights in glorified dog kennels, and little 
noisy lakeside inns, made a good introduc- 
tion to an enjoyable stay in Japan 


M.E.R.L. 


The Museum of English Rural Life opened 
last year as the brain child of those who 
were concerned at the disappearance of 
craftsmen’s tools, domestic equipment and 
the implements of life on the land. 

THE SECRET OF ELEANOR COADE 
The famous Lion of Hungerford failed to 
reveal the lost formula of the remarkable 
Coade stone of which it was made. 


ATOMIC CANNING 


Atomic food preservation will prove one 
of the most considerable developments of 
atomic fission work and form an important 
adjunct to canning and refrigeration. 
RUNESTONES IN SWEDEN 

In the Uppland of Sweden there are one 
thousand of these thousand-year-old 
upright granite slabs, with their com- 
plicated patterns of intertwined snakes and 
letters engraved on the hard stone. 
SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 

Recent Domestic Inventions: A Deadly 
Lawn Weed-Killer; A Pot-Plant Seif- 
Waterer; A Non-Glossy Plastic-Surfaced 
Wallpaper; A Mincer without Clamps, 
Lighting by Illuminated Vinyl Ceilings 
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j|EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
jation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ACCOMMODATION URGENTLY RE-|ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
QUIRED FOR TWO LADIES—at least 3|/Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
rooms; must be UNFURNISHED, — In-| Education, etc. Many (non-¢xam.) courses in 
formation to Box i. business subjects. Write for free prospectus 


RHODESIAN SWEETCORN, De 

flavour. Cream Style. 1 Ib. tins 8 for ig 
CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS. Limiteg 
shipments. 144 oz. tins 8 for 40s, Mineg 
Parce! 6 tins each Sweetcorn and Ag 
40s. All Post Paid. Immediate Delivery. ~ 








ALLWOOD’ ; ' and/or advice, mentioning exam, or subject} SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 16 Philp, 
ideal gift a ar en, te ae in which interested, to Metropolitan College| Lane, London, E.C.3 

colours of mixed shades. Direct from the |(G-40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 

largest growers in the world, From 1 gn.|Street, E.C 4. —— 
to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best.|oxFORD AN INTY SECRETARIAL . 

Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd.,| SCHOOL _ gg mprehensive | PROPERTY FOR SALE 


53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep-| NORTH HAMPSHIRE, Attractive Country 
= jot ll — jtember 24th, Prospectus | Residence of Character. Easily maintain 
AN JNITY “URS for invest-! . 3 by local daily help and part-time gar 

ment with good returns in established English ere Boren ps gg e oo. Present standard of maintenance 2 ae 
Catholic Publishing House engaged in valu-| § ¢. Econ B.Sc. Sociology LL.B., B.D_| Hall, Cloaks, 2 Rec. (one 35 ft. x 14f) 
able apostolic work.—Full details Box 64. | Degree ard Diplomas. Law ‘and Professional Flower Room, 4/5 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,|Exams., Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D.| Kitchen Offices. Garages & Stabling. Maig 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s|Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey) Electricity, Central oe Garden 4 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet) Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894, | Paddock, in all about bt Barn Auction jg 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | qy¢ TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 Andover on 27th July, 1956, unless previously 








W.1. Teleph GER. 2531. 197a ent sold.—Auctioneers, F, Elien & Son, Londog 
Suest, London, W.1. Fel: REG. 3,|South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306) Street, Andover. 

Branches in main towns, | (3 lines). 7 | 

CANCER PATIENT. (56786). Poor man|THREE JUNIOR SCHOLARSEINS ooeice — 
1) leave hospi i , , : 
aise’ seribusly ill, Patient needs help. with|£50 P-a, each, to boys under 9on July 1 who ACCOMMODATION 


are not already attending a similar prep. : 

boarding school, Exam and interview July 6.| DORSET. July only. Furnished Cottage over 
Full fees £70 per term. Lovely country sur-| looking sea. 3 miles a Kitchen, 
: 7 Vic . roundings. Particulars : Headmaster. |dining-room, sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, | 
we Relief, Dept. G.7. 47 Victoria Street, attic, W.C, Main Water. Electricity & Gay 

; | 10 gns.—Box 62. 

CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder) ppt a. om es 

lenses while you pay for them, Choose your| te ~_y ~~ rue in 
ywn practitioner, Details from the Contact| LITERARY ovely village; a Garden arage, ? 


Recps., 1 Kit., 1 Bathroom, 2 W.Cs, 
se anc . | , ’ : 
Lada =e Mews.) , UTHOR’S MSS., any length typed in 7| Bedrooms, 1 Study. Elect., Main Wate, 


earERE hi |days (4 days’ emergency service for urgent Boiler. 10 gns.—Box 63. 
pa ay Pa ARN pg le eet SD short stories, og! return, Type- 
IN & >, Vii —Bui St\ scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis on 
Prague, By rail to Vienna and thence by/ accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
motor coach, Conducted throughout. Dep.| duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing.| HOTELS 
Sundays, Sth and 19th Aug., 2nd Sept. 14) Editing, Proof-reading. Litecary research, etc. ; 
days inclusive cost 47 gns.—Full details from| Temporary sécretaries. Dictating machine| APPLEBY, Wesumorland, GARBRIDGE 
FORTRAVEL, 80 Fleet Street, London, |service. Public/Private meetings reported.|HOTEL, Beautifully situated between Lakes 
E.C.4. Tel. CIT, 4500 Recording machines for hire. Translations|and Pennines. Fishing. Golf. Billiards 
GLOOMY GUITARISTS ! Put fire in your|from and into all languages. Overnight ser-| Library an¢ Music Room. TV. R. Licence, 
flamenco with a glass of Duff Gordon's|vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end.|Cent. Htg. A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpow 


cost of convalescence. Please help us to care 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 














EL CID Amontillado Sherry. Gilds your 
graces notes. Fillips your fingering. Improves 
your Ole. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers baving anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 


Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. 
Phone GER. 1067/8/9. 

ANY TYPING undertaken, 2s. 1,000. Car- 
bon 6d. Novels, Play prefer.—I. Yeulét, 44 
Sherwood Park Av., Sidcup, Kent, 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d, 1,000. Carbon 
arge 4s. — 


country house hotel, Lovely in Spring, Tel; 
171, 


| BOGNOR—Comfortable Guest Hse, H. &C, 
| Spring Matt. Good varied menus. Charm 
Garden, Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350, 


BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
|COURT, W. Cliff, Tel. 1944. 33 rms., 20 





thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ ae Sent. Min, Chi 

Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d./£. . Jennings, 5 _ 

per line (34 letters) and should reach the| Folkestone. a a ee 

ob ay — Office, 7 7 . Street, | MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by| FRANCE PEMESTIN/MER MORBIHAM 
he ‘deve of Sublintica. » OaAY PrlOf| writing about it. Editors want articles and| Hotel Plage. Bon Acctuil. Cuisine Beume 

to the date of publication. stories with a holiday flavour, The London| prix Moderes 

JOIN THE ARMY of people who daily . 


School of Journalism will show you how), 
enjoy their meals with RAYNER’S INDIAN|to write—and seli—them, Free Book and|‘IF YOU ARE REALLY Bey 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all goodjadvice from Prospectus Dept., London| OW you eat, spend 5s Sell? Pi —e fea 
grocers, School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, | Guide —s y hy - tc a oe 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female|London, W.C.1. (MUS, 4574), cc gow Bo [ca eat te 
and the Human Male sent on by post.|STORIES WANTED by British Institute] Great Britain where you can rely on good 
Write or call for our Free Price List andjof Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent! foog at a reasonable price, ‘Doing an exceh 
Literature on Family Planning, — Fiertag,|/House, Regent Stfeet, W.1. Suitable stories| jen: job,’—New Statesman. Current edition, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X.\are revised by us and submitted to editors| 1955/56, from all booksellers, 5s. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been|on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable) YI "THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C., AA 
made for Readers of ‘THE SPECTATOR’ to|stories are returned with reasons for rejec-| RYE- . Lic ie hates Comm a 
acquire the New Edition of CHAMBERS'S|tion. Address your MSS to Dept. C23. peter aot, acahion 4a & Ge 
ENCYCLOPADIA by any of 30 different}FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ concern-| commen nag ry Rye 2216 
plans.—Write, without obligation. to L. T.| ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23.| C&mtTe ay oli ger ye 2210. a 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your de-|free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept.|~ Asong Special low terms. — Write Hote 
sire for Fa age eee 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. Fonenst sea ioe nova 
church? Information on receipt of stamP./yQuR WRITING SUCCESS begins with| eyccr NS cS RI 
+» Vv 1. |How Guide to Writing Success,’ No Sales—| i ine Downs. Easy access Eastbourne, All 
WANTED: Cabbage Holiday by Anthony|No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Successful| '™ age - weary Polegate 178 , 
vu Tentans SEEM BAD look wwe seein ieee entre London, | Tar Si -w ay HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
WHEN THINGS and look all) W.1. a (AY SE, Port Isaac, 
wrong, Just try a pipe of rich Tom Long. | wall, Perfect and restful holidays. Every com 

| fort, directly facing harbour; safe bathing, 
— magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 
| centre, Garage, Terms 54-7 gns.—Phone 264. 


Brockman Roed | yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Green, 
"| 














| SHOPPING BY POST 

|AS NEW, SINK ASCOT—barely used and| = 

of latest design. For sale at very reasonable a a 

price of £10.—Box No. 1001. | HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
|MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA, 

Book through the specialists to be sure of 


your hotels. Also Ischia, Sicily, Greek 
cruises, Luxemburg. Booklet and literatufé, 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, St. , 
Godric’s, Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright} CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri- 


‘ 7 jsation and even surgery, but withal the 
COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small | condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 








coaching 


school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten-|"remains; the implacable enemy of fit- OLIV ERS TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Mayfait, 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years.| 425. activity, happiness (and beauty) London, W.1. 
Sea and Mountain air, Games. Prospectus Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 





from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately| Nature for the use of man—will liquidate Ps 
Senior P mee at ee  ocern \enatth and detoxicate the whole system,| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 
coon. os won Tel; Glandyil 243. *| Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non-| ACROSS. — 1 Mowing. 4 Brassard. 10 

achynileth, Wales. fel.; Glan a3. smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply),| Pistols. 11 Parsnip, 12 Trig. 13 Boatswains. 
ELLERSLIE, MALVERN, Public Boarding|with informative booklet—Garlisol Natural|16 Cognac. 17 In haste. 20 Lessees. 21 
School for girls with Junior House.—Apply | Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. yo 24 gy + Halo. 27 Charlie. 
Miss Sayle. 29 Pathans. 30 Strident. 31 Astern. 
GREENWAYS SCHOOL, na STAMPS, — Fine selection of all DOWN.—1 Mopstick, 2 Wishing-well. 3 
WARMINSTER, Wiltshire: a Prep. School | countries (B.S, or For.) sent on approval at; Noon. 5 Reputing. 6 Strawyards. 7 Awn. 
where boys work well because they are|6d. in the 1s, discount from catalogue prices.|Depose. 9 Ascot 14 Intercalate. 15 
treated like human beings, and are warm,|Sold singly. Many old issues 10 quarter Cat.| Marshalled. 18 Melodeon, 19 Advowson. 22 
well fed and happy I. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. | Abacus. 23 Snipe, 26 Otis. 28 Air. 
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